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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 


co-operate in establishing the Kingdom: 


for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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DR. HOLMES CELEBRATES HIS 
BIRTHDAY 


John Haynes Holmes celebrated his 
fifty-ninth birthday by telling more than 
a thousand guests at a dinner celebrating 
the anniversary that, though all he stood 
for had been swept away and his own gen- 
eration defeated, anew Community Church 
was being planned, to be built at Park 
Avenue and 385th Street, and that he and 
his fellows in that church would not aécept 
the defeat of the present generation but 
would “raise anew these altars which we 
have lost and would possess again.” 

Led by Mayor LaGuardia, Rabbi 
Stephen §. Wise and other civic leaders 
the thousand guests assembled in the Hotel 
Astor heard the mayor describe Dr. 
Holmes as “‘a true leader of his people” and 
a leading spirit in social reform. 

Frederick L. Guggenheimer, executive 
director of the City Affairs Committee, of 
which Dr. Holmes was chairman from its 
inception until his resignation this year, 
spoke of Dr. Holmes’ services as an awak- 
ener of the civic conscience of New York. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, leader of the 
Free Synagogue and a close friend of Dr. 
Holmes, brought the tribute of American 
Jewry and of world Jewry ‘“‘to one whose 
name will not only live as a mighty and 
unafraid prophet of religion in this cen- 
tury, but as one of the immortal friends 
and defenders of Israel.’ 

A tribute from the Negro race was given 
by William Pickens, a director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, who said that Dr. Holmes 
had ‘‘taken real religion to be a way of life; 
in personal relations, in social relations, in 
political relations, in economic relations, in 
interracial relations.” 

Replying to these greetings, Mr. Holmes 
said: ‘““Today after a ministry of more 
than a generation in this city, I see my 
world in ruins. Peace has disappeared, 
and war prevails. Poverty and unem- 
ployment and social distress have engulfed 
us. Prejudice and hatred are devouring 
mankind. Civilization has gone and 
brute savagery returned. 

“T am a member of a defeated generation. 
Everything I care for, hope for, believe in, 
has been swept away. I do not fool myself. 
The world of which I have dreamed, and 
for which I have labored, is gone—and I 
shall never see it again. But this is not 
the end! 

“My generation is defeated—but does 
that mean that I am defeated? Our 
civilization has cracked and crashed—but 
have we crashed with it? To us, because 
we are spiritually free, there is left a choice 
of destiny. Need I say which choice I 
have made? 

“Tf I were ready to accept defeat, I 
would not be seeking to replace our old 
church which we lost, with the new church 
which we would now build. But I am not 
accepting defeat. I have the same faith I 
have always had in God and His Kingdom, 
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and the same resolve I have always had to: 
love God and His Kingdom. 

“T would raise anew these altars which 
we have lost and would possess again—the 
altars of an unconquered and unconquer- 
able religion. There, in the high resolve to 
know not sect, class, nation or race, I 
would receive all men who will come to us 
in the spirit of free and equal fellowship. 
There I would bind them together in the 
love of truth, the service of righteousness 
and the practice of brotherhood. There, 
while the world rages in war and violence, 
I would establish peace, and thus vindicate 
God’s eternal will to peace. This church 


will be a church of all humanity, and its * 


life the fulfillment now of what will some 
day be universal upon earth.” 

Toastmaster for the occasion was Mrs. 
Johanna M. Lindlof, chairman of the 
board of trustees, who read telegrams and 
letters of good wishes from notables, in- 
cluding Gandhi, who cabled: ‘‘God grant. 
you many years humanitarian service.” 
Others came from Helen Keller, who wired: 
‘‘Affectionate birthday greetings. Whole- 
heartedly I thank God for you, for the 
strength you give us in liberty’s supreme 
test. You are an inextinguishable spirit 
of brotherhood to all men’; Governor 
Lehman, who sent a wire of greetings; 
Ludwig Lewisohn, the writer, and others. 

* * 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY JAN. 8& 


The International Association for Lib- 
eral Christianity and Religious Freedom, 
through its secretary, Dr. H. Faber of 
Utrecht, Holland, announces the observ- 
ance of “International Sunday” on Janu- 
ary 8, 1939, and asks ministers of churches 
in the member groups to make mention in 
their sermons on that day of the interna- 
tional fellowship of religious liberalism and 
of the work of the I. A. R. F. ; 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
Association, has written a message to the 
churches and groups, which may be ordered 
in quantities without charge from the 
office of the Association, 27 Nieuwe Gracht, 
Utrecht, Holland. The message follows: 


A Message from the President of the 
Association 


We proclaim anew the Brotherhood of 
Man and the Fatherhood of God. Once 
more we lift to Him our faith in the unity 
of mankind. Again we pledge the strength 
of all our liberal religious groups scat- 
tered throughout the world for the welfare 
of each group, for we are one. 

When the day of universal peace, prayed 
for through the centuries, shall come, it 
must rest on international-mindedness, the 
knowledge that all the sons of men form 
one vast community, indivisible and age- 
less. We preach and we practice this inter- 
national-mindedness. Our International 
Association is its evidence and its agency. 

When the day of universal faith shall 
come, the vision and the hope of the saints 

(Continued on page 1550° 
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SOME ADVANTAGES IN BEING A LIBERAL AT 
CHRISTMAS TIME 


NIVERSALISM may do well enough in bright 
days but it is no good in dark days.”’ So they 
used to say. “It is a poor religion to die by.” 

‘That is, it is a poor broken reed to lean on in the crises. 
In much the same way unthinking people talk about 
the unhappiness of not being ‘‘a true believer” at 
Christmas. As if Universalists could not share in 
Christmas joy, appreciate Christmas carols, and talk 
about the magi and the shepherds and all therest. The 
fact isthat genuine Universalists get more out of Christ- 
mas, out of the magi and shepherds, out of the Christ- 
mas faith, than any literalist possibly could get. 

For one thing we are not everlastingly on the de- 
fensive at Christmas time. Accepting without a 
shadow of doubt that Jesus came into this world as 
other children come, with a strong type of peasant 
father and a good mother, we are not making impos- 
sible efforts to show how a virgin birth might take 
place according to natural law, or how reasonable a 
miracle in the premises can be. Wecan go straight to 
the heart of the matter—a little boy in a humble home, 
but surrounded by an atmosphere of kindness and 
faith, growing up into the greatest character of all our 
long pilgrimage on earth. 

Not having to reconcile Mark with Matthew or 
the synoptics with John, or Paul with anybody, we can 
- take the lovely stories and give them the credit they 
ought to have as contributions to history and gems of 
literature and witnesses to faith. This kind of story 
is what a historian looks for in the record of a tran- 
scendent personality, and their existence is proof of 
an undying impression made by the character about 
which they cluster. Are the stories true? No, but 
they are full of truth. It is an enormous advantage 
to get into the historical standpoint and to be freed 
from the necessity of insisting that what really wit- 
nesses to the life and sacrifice of a Godlike man full of 
meaning for us, testifies to an impossible theological 
God who means nothing but confusion. 

With liberals it is not a question of having lost 
something, but a question of whether they compre- 
hend the significance of what they have gained. Jesus 
Christ was born on Christmas Day. Small matter 
whether it was December 25 or January 8 or February 
1. Hewas born. Small matter whether it was Beth- 
lehem or, as seems more reasonable, the village of 
Nazareth. That life started. The religious education 
that he received did not ruin him. The home sur- 
roundings did not turn him into a prig or a fanatic or 
a lover of pleasure or a boy everlastingly on the make. 
He had a great endowment by nature and Joseph and 
Mary did not ruin it. In Christian history Joseph 


and Mary have been acclaimed for about everything 
conceivable except their true title to greatness. They 
did not spoil their boy. His first impressions we can 
be sure were not of family bickering or knifing the 
neighbors or cheating on a job. Let us call them 
Saint Joseph and the Holy Mother. They deserve it. 
They did not spoil their boy. 

And if we Universalists are not in the mood for 
angels songs at Christmas and want to think of the 
spiritual birthday of Jesus, we can let our minds go 
back to that day on the Jordan River where a strange, 
wild-looking man was preaching who made Jesus sense 
that he had a divine mission and must give his life 
to the work. It was no whit different from those 
crucial days that come to boys and girls now when they 
are faced with a great choice and make a decision full 
of destiny. 

Of that decision in the light of December 1938 
we shall write next week. 

* * 


JUST WHAT IS A NATIONAL CHURCH? 


T has been assumed by many that the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington is 
just a local church that happens to be situated in 

the national Capital. But it is more than that. 

The bylaws of the church provide that the 
minister shall be called by the concurrent action of 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention and the Board of Management of the 
church. 

On September 26, 1926, the Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention, after conference with the 
Washington officials, extended a formal call to Dr. 
Frederic Williams Perkins to become pastor of the 
church. At the same time the Board defined the re- 
lation of Doctor Perkins to the Convention as follows: 
“Doctor Perkins shall bear the relationship to the 
General Convention of official representative of the 
denomination as the minister of the National Me- 
morial Church.” 

The Murray Universalist Society, as the church 
corporation in Washington was then called, voted to 
concur in the action of the General Convention and 
to extend a call to Doctor Perkins. 

Writing under date of December 2, 1938, of this 
matter, Doctor Perkins said: 

“The very important thing is that the procedure 
in accepting my resignation should reflect the true 
relationship between the Convention and the Na- 
tional Memorial Church and its minister. The church 
is a denominational enterprise. Any financial con- 
tribution is not a subsidy to a local church but an 
appropriation for a denominational project in main- 
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taining which the Convention and the church are 
partners. The minister is called by both and is re- 
sponsible to both. . ... It is doubly important that 
we be clear about it when a new administration is 
about to begin.” 

Doctor Perkins refers to the fact that the per- 
sonnel of the General Convention Board has been 
changed completely during his pastorate in Wash- 
ington, the treasurer being the only person now sitting 
with the Board who was on it then. In Washington 
also there has been a change in the board almost as 
great. Under such circumstances the exact nature of 
such a relationship is apt to be forgotten. 

In the first article of the bylaws of the National 
Church there is incorporated a clause from the 
original agreement made by the Washington church 
and the Convention. It reads: “The Universalist 
National Memorial Church shall represent the entire 
denomination in the spirit of its administration. It 
shall set an example of well-ordered worship, effective 
preaching, rational and devout religious education, 
missionary zeal and devotion to good works.”’ 

It will never be forgotten that when Doctor Per- 
kins took charge in Washington the National Church 
was only a plan. Now it isa plan carried out. With 
full credit to the hard-working board members, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, General Secretary and commit- 
tee members who shouldered the terrific burden of 
raising the money, we all think of Doctor Perkins as 
the man who watched almost every stone and wire go 
into the building, planned with the planners, de- 
veloped a rich and beautiful service, made a dis- 
tinguished pulpit contribution, and carried on through 
twelve difficult but happy years as pastor. 

Now a younger man of tested ability and high 
courage goes to the work. Our hopes and prayers go 
with him. And our hopes and prayers go with Doctor 
Perkins, who still has years of service in him. 

* * 


HELP NOW 


WO needs that American liberals can and should 
meet stand-out clearly in the report on Czecho- 
slovakia by Robert Dexter published in this 

issue. These are money for relief and American per- 
sonnel to administer that relief. Doctor Dexter and 
Richard Wood of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee have just returned from a tour of inspection 
in Czechoslovakia. A small part of what they saw and 
heard is told in Doctor Dexter’s article, “And They 
Call This Peace.”” We urge all our people to read 
this tragic story. Read it and pass it on to others 
who do not get the Leader. Read it! See that others 
read it! Then you and the others in your parish or 
your community do something about it! 

Forget not that if you and we have comparative 
peace and prosperity this Christmas time it is in part 
because this little country was sacrificed to prevent 
the immediate beginning of another world war. Re- 
member that the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia was made 
in the desperate hope that enough time would be 
gained to prevent that dreaded world war for all time. 
And consider well the unquestionable fact that quick 
and generous relief for Czechoslovakia is probably the 
only thing that will help her people regain sufficient 


faith in the democratic process to save her from an 
even worse fate than has yet befallen. 

Other relief agencies, notably the British, have 
done and are doing splendid work for the stricken 
Czechs and Slovaks. These organizations cannot. 
hold out alone much longer. 

Then give now for Czechoslovakian relief. The 
Universalist General Convention Commission on 
International Relations is joining with the Unitarians 
and the Friends in this work. We must do our full 
part. Send your contributions to help Stella Marek 
Cushing’s people to the Universalist General Con- 
vention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ype « 


* * 


H. PHILBROOK MORRELL 


O cloistered scholar was H. Philbrook Morrell. 
In him the student and the man of action 
combined to create a noble life of rare useful- 
ness. We have known many college teachers. None 
to our knowledge was more conscientious in prepara- 
tion for his class work. We have had the privilege of 
sitting under teachers of national and international 
reputation. Never have we sat under a greater 
teacher of ethics than H. P. Morrell. He was a great 
teacher because he was a rigorous student and because: 
the heart of the matter was in the man. His ethics 
grew out of a deep and generous and patient love of 
men and women. 

Professor Morrell came to Canton with a back- 
ground of urban church work and a knowledge of 
sociological theory in advance of most men of his 
generation. He made himself a thorough student of 
rural sociology. This he did not only through books 
but also through actual contacts with the farmers of 
Northern New York. He knew the Northern New 
York farmer and his problems, and the farmer knew 
and respected Professor Morrell. 

A Christian pacifist, or rather, a pacifist because 
he was a Christian who followed his religion to its 
logical conclusions, Morrell said things about the late 
World War that we are all saying now. In 1917 and 
1918 Christians in this country as well as others 
suffered for their Christianity if it seemed to disap- 
prove of war. Morrell suffered for his consistent. 
faith. Never was he bitter. We recall that during 
the fall and winter of 1918, when patriots from warm 
and comfortable homes were denouncing the radical 
Morrell, the subject of their denunciations was risking 
his life caring for influenza victims in the little village 
of Pyrites near by. After the influenza epidemic was 
over and Mr. Morrell had gone back home a great or- 
ganization proposed to give him a medal in recognition 
of his work. This he refused, modestly but absolutely. 
A few years later his Alma Mater offered him an 
honorary degree. This, too, he refused. 

In war or in peace, in prosperity and in depression, 
this man was the teacher, pastor, and servant of his 
fellowmen. His community knew him as an active 


citizen who gave unsparingly of time and energy for 


every good cause that needed his help. His church 


knew him as one for whom no task was too little or 


unimportant to command attention if he were called 
on to help. He served as trustee and as church school 
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teacher, and in a most self-effacing manner he was the 
strong supporter of every minister the Canton church 
had during his years of residence. 

We knew Professor Morrell as an inspiring teacher, 
a loyal parishioner, and a wise and understanding 
friend. He was a great servant of the Universalist 
Church because he was a loyal member of the Church 
Universal. 


“Thanks be to God that such have been 
Though they walk with us no more.” 


E. H. L. 


* * 


EDUCATION IN THE DEMOCRATIC MANNER 


NE of the most promising developments in the 
field of present-day education is that of stu- 
dents of high academic standing and special 

interest in particular fields meeting in group confer- 
ences with experienced men of high professional and 
technical competency. One such group meeting re- 
cently at Harvard interests us greatly. Thirty under- 
graduates especially interested in the field of public 
service sat in conference with Henry 8. Dennison 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, Dr. Hein- 
rich Bruening, former Chancellor of Germany, Clem- 
ent A. Norton, a member of the Boston City Council, 
Dean James M. Landis of Harvard Law School, Com- 
mander John J. Macguire of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of the American Legion, and Granville 
Hicks, the scholarly Marxian, author, and critic. 

Mr. Hicks, whose appointment to the Harvard 
staff caused such an outcry from patriots with so little 
confidence in our democracy that they are afraid to 
have college boys taught by anyone who has read 
Karl Marx, and Commander Macguire of the Ameri- 
can Legion sitting down together to discuss public 
service with students is something to write to Mr. 
Hitler about. It looks like the lion and the lamb 
lying down together in fulfillment of ancient prophecy. 
(Which is which we do not know.) That it was all 
part of the ordinary day’s work at Harvard is cause 
for rejoicing. Not only the radical and the conserva- 
tive, but also the academic lawyer, the practical poli- 
tician and the successful manufacturer, sat down with 
the students and brought the light of their knowledge 
and experience to bear on our common problems. 

Among other things the conference listened to a 
paper from an absent member, Robert Watt, Massa- 
chusetts labor leader. Mr. Watt maintained the 
thesis that “‘it is time that lawyers, accountants, and 
bankers were required by public opinion to limit their 
services to that of advising clients how to comply with 
the purpose of legislation, rather than to that of in- 
venting devices whereby the purpose of the law may 
be evaded with impunity.’”’ We wish we had been 
present to hear the discussion of that assertion. What- 
ever was said, of one thing we are sure, the learning 
process was going on in other minds besides those of the 
students present. 

All this is as it should be, for in education in the 
democratic manner men become a great and vital 
fellowship of learners, none too old to learn, none too 
young or too radical or too conservative to teach. 

E. H.L. 


DEMOCRACY CAN LAUGH 


NE very bright spot in the dark and threatening 
picture of the latest series of French crises was 
the demonstration of laughing students carrying 

banners bearing the legend ‘‘Venice for France’ and 
shouting “Ethiopia for the Negus.” French news- 
papers carried pictures of these laughing youngsters. 
There were, of course, angry demonstrations in France 
but there were also these spontaneous humorous 
student uprisings. Students in a democracy carica- 
turing the thundering dictator and his regimented 
“demonstrators” have strength and resourcefulness 
and resiliency of spirit that the well-trained ranks of 
Fascist students know not. In spite of all the impres- 
sive testimony about the efficiency of training little 
Fascists in patriotic fanaticism from childhood up, 
teaching them the glories of fighting and dying for 
Fascismo, the Fascist fighters have given a poor ac- 
count of themselves in Spain. The French students 
in comparative freedom laugh derisively at I] Duce and 
his preposterous demands today. Tomorrow, per- 
haps, they will lampoon their own Premier. The day 
after tomorrow, if war comes, those same students will 
flock to the colors not only because they must but also 
because they love their land, and they will go with 
laughter on their lips. The regimented youth of the 
autocracies will mobilize more quickly, but they will 
go into the fray with spirits already brittle because 
of years of high pressure war psychology. 

In the world struggle of democracy and autoc- 
racy, whether by murderous war or economic siege, 
we should bet on the democracies, if for no other reason 
than that they still have and still utilize the most 
ancient and the most effective technique for relieving 
the stress and strain of human living. Democracies 


can laugh. 
es AAG. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
An interesting exchange of letters took place 
between Bishop Brady, Catholic, and Doctor Pen- 
noyer, Universalist, when the latter transmitted the 
resolutions of congratulation upon the consecration of 
the Bishop passed by the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist-Unitarian Convention. 


Reviving business, reviving hope and courage—will 
it mean another orgy of speculation with everybody 
on the make, or will it mean some careful study of 
profit-sharing, work for everybody and more attention 
to the problem of the general welfare? 


The late Justice Cardozo came from a family of 
Jews driven from Spain some four hundred years ago 
because they would not yield to force. Love of lib- 
erty and of law that defends liberty was in his blood. 


The Unitarian Committee on Student Work 
held a conference at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, December 9, on the subject, “Liberal Re- 
ligion Faces the Future.” 


The trend in consumption of liquor in the United 
States again is downward. 
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What Has Happened to Religious Education?* 


Herbert W. Gates 


WO apparently contradictory attitudes toward 
religious education are evident in our churches 
today: strong interest and appreciation of its 

value and marked dissatisfaction with many of its 
materials and methods. These are not so contradic- 
tory as they may seem. Conviction of the importance 
of any program creates a desire to make it more 
effective, and the leadership of our churches is better 
fitted for constructive criticism. 

One development is giving concern in most de- 
nominations, the marked decline in Sunday school 
enrollment. This is due partly to the same fact that 
has reduced the enrollment in many public schools, the 
declining birth rate noted in government statistics. 
The other reason is more comforting, the fact that 
much of the decline in Sunday school enrollment is 
due to transfers to other forms of religious education 
in the church. The period that has shown the decline 
in the Sunday school has also seen a marked advance 
in the membership of our young people’s organiza- 
tions, in forums and discussion groups for men and 
women, and a larger use of such programs as Scouting, 
Camp Fire Girls and similar work with adolescents. 
The time has passed when one can measure the 
quantity and much less the quality of religious edu- 
cation in the church in terms of Sunday school en- 
rollment alone, and it is time that our system of records 
and reports should be so revised as to take account of 
this fact. 

It must be admitted, however, that a consider- 
able part of the loss in Sunday school membership is 
due to the lack of appeal which its programs have for 
children and youth. Thisis not new. What has been 
done in past years has not held the young people and 
has not produced the results in Christian character and 
loyalty to the church that should be expected. Some 
of the defects that are responsible for this situation 
may be noted. 

1. A lack of intelligent and effective Bible teach- 
ing. 

The Bible is our most important body of material 
for Christian education. It is the record of a people 
concerned with the attempt to understand God. Itis 
saturated with the consciousness of God, something 
that we might add with profit to the thinking of our 
day. Itisa major responsibility of the church to give 
its youth an intelligent understanding of the Bible and 
appreciation of its value, but the way in which it 
has been taught has often defeated this aim. 

(a) The Bible has been taught too freely and 
with too little discrimination to little children. This 
has resulted in a superficial acquaintance with many 
parts of it before they are old enough to have any 
sense of its meaning or value and this has dulled in- 
terest and made them unresponsive at a time when 
the instruction would be of moreuse. Many a teacher, 
attempting to present a Bible story to boys or girls, 
has heard the remark: “Oh, I know that story. I heard 
it when I was a kid.” 


*Reprinted, by permission, from Advance. 


There is enough of the Bible that can be used in 
connection with the natural experiences of childhood 
without the premature use of sections that should be 
reserved for a later stage of development. 

(b) Misinterpretation of the Bible. The Hebrew 
people made many mistakes in trying to understand 
God. It is not the mistakes that cause trouble but 
the habit of teaching them asif they were true. Failure 
to appreciate this progressive revelation of God in 
Scripture has resulted in the teaching of a strangely 
confused and inconsistent combination of ideas about 
the world, nature and even of morals and religion. 
A faith built upon this kind of teaching too often 
crumbles under the impact of scientific and ethical 
truth in our modern world, and much of the criticism 
of our colleges for destroying the religious faith of 
their students should be directed nearer home. 

(c) Scrappy treatment of the Bible in lesson 
courses. 

This is especially disastrous in the presentation 
of the characters of Hebrew history. Instead of 
giving pupils a complete picture of the personality of 
Paul, for example, we have taken separate incidents 
of his life with homilies thereon. This gives little 
chance for appreciation of his character or vivid in- 
terest. 

This method is also responsible for the failure 
to secure a comprehensive understanding of the Bible 
as a whole which is so essential to its proper inter- 
pretation and use. 

(d) The too-exclusive use of the Bible as teaching 
material. 

The demand for this has been quite vocal of late. 
“Give us more Bible-centered lessons’ is the oft- 
repeated cry. At least three bad effects of this may be 
noted. Biblical material is dragged in with little re- 
gard to context or true meaning and in scattered and 
disjointed form. 

Topics that should become a matter for direct 
study in the light of Christian teachings are relegated 
to a subsidiary place as illustrations, and so lose much 
of their force. 

This method fails to give that comprehensive 
understanding of the Bible as a whole which is so de- 
sirable, as noted above. 

A fourth might be added. This method tends to 
segregate the Bible from every day life instead of 
making it an inspiration and a guide to Christian 
living. 

2..A lack of stimulus for creative thought and 
action. 

Young people are taught in the better schools to - 
think for themselves and to help in planning their 
work and the activities involved. A visit to some of 
our good junior high schools will illustrate this. Boys 
and girls who have been engaged in such activities as 
are here conducted will not readily accord interest or 
respect to a process in which they are merely passive 
listeners. 

This defect is partly due to the limited time 
allowed for religious education, partly to the fear that 
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if we do allow children to ask questions we shall be 
swept out into deep waters of traditional theology 
where we can neither wade nor swim. 

In view of the fact that creative thought and 
action are the means by which moral judgments are 
formed and character is developed, the seriousness of 
this defect becomes apparent. It is most strongly 
felt in the junior high school age and older grades 
where losses in church school membership are most 
in evidence. 

3. The tendency to overemphasize methods at 
the expense of the Christian content. 

There is a fascination about the discovery of 
better methods and we sometimes get lost in admira- 
tion of their streamlined beauty. When I first began 
to drive a car I was so intrigued with the mechanical 
efficiency of the machine that I loved to drive just for 
the fun of making it go. The destination seemed com- 
paratively unimportant. 

At times, too, we educationalists acquire a 
vocabulary of our own, and many of the workers who 
most need our help have not the faintest idea of what 
we are talking about. They are confused by words, 
and if they also miss the Christian purpose that has 
been theirs they give us up. 

4. The lack of unity in the educational program 
of the church. 

The Sunday school is too often conducted as an 
independent institution. Too many boys and girls 
have attended for years with no feeling of relationship 
to the church. This gap must be closed up. Unless 
our educational program can develop a greater desire 
and ability to participate in the life and work of the 
church it cannot be regarded a success. 

5. Failure on the part of the home to share in the 
Christian education of children. 

Unless this can be remedied the church will be 
handicapped if not defeated. As a factor in the de- 
velopment of character and standards of values the 
home has the advantage. The child spends more of 
his time there. His contacts there are continuous 
rather than intermittent. Add to this the emotional 
pull of the home and the instinctive loyalty to family 
patterns with which the child starts out in life, and 
the wonder is that the church ever makes headway 
when home influences are opposed or indifferent to 
its teachings. 

And, now, having made this frank confession of 
sins, let us turn to some hopeful signs. 

1. We are coming to a better understanding of 
the true purpose of Christian education. It is not 
merely religious feeling or knowledge or the doing of 
good deeds that we want, but all of these together as 
the expression of a deeper and richer religious experi- 
ence. This is important. A clear and definite aim 
affords both a goal to work toward and a standard of 
measurement for what we are doing. It is also a safe- 
guard against erratic and haphazard experimentation 
of which we have too much and the results of which 
remind one of the sign of a Japanese express company, 
which, according to its English translation, read: 
“TIntrust your luggage to us and we will send it in 
every directions.” 

Our aim is growth in Christian attitudes, con- 
duct, and character, in the individual and in the group. 


Such an aim is helping to determine the choice of 
materials and methods. ' 

It is also a gain that we are coming to think, not 
merely of the ultimate aims but of the conditions under 
which these may be most surely achieved. Book VI 
of the Curriculum Guide, issued by the International 
Council of Religious Education, gives helpful sugges- 
tions at this point. 

2. Worship is being given a larger place in our 
programs. The ‘opening exercises’? in which the 
exercise was quite as much physical as spiritual, are 
being replaced by services of worship which have 
beauty and dignity, and this is true in many rural and 
smaller schools as well as in larger ones. The in- 
fluence of our summer conferences has been a strong 
factor in this development. 

3. Ministers and churches are facing their educa- 
tional problems and engaging in constructive experi- 
mentation. More churches have educational com- 
mittees that take their responsibilities seriously. The 
cost of the work is going into church budgets, or sub- 
stantial appropriations are being made for this purpose. 
All of this helps toward a more unified program of 
work. 

4. The Unified Church Program. Growing recog- 
nition of the need for closing the gap between the 
church and the school has led to various experiments 
with the “Unified Church Service.” A Unified 
Church Program would better describe what is needed. 
Merely to abolish the Sunday school and transfer a 
part of its activities to the morning service of the 
church does not fill the bill. Children need the in- 
spiration of the worship in contact with the church. 
They also need opportunity for instruction, study, and 
creative thought and action. The problem will not 
be solved by children’s sermons alone and certainly 
not by reduction in the total amount of time allowed 
for religious education. 

Dr. Beaven in his book, ‘The Local Church,” 
and more fully in his ‘Putting the Church on a Full- 
Time Basis,” describes a practical and successful 
approach to this problem. 

5. Training for parenthood and family life. It 
is encouraging to note growing recognition of the home 
as an inevitable and- significant factor in Christian 
education, and the greater sensitiveness of the church 
to its responsibility for guidance in this field. The 
problem goes deeper than merely sending children to 
Sunday school or helping them with their lessons. 
It requires something more than family prayers or 
any other formal observance. The best contribution 
the home can make is that of being a really Christian 
home: one in which the relationships of parents to one 
another, and the contacts of other members of the 
family, are inspired by Christian motive and feeling. 

This need is being met to an increasing extent by 
the courses of study for parents, by the training of 
young people for prospective marriage and family life, 
by counseling with those about to be married—and in 
various other ways. Dr. L. J. Sherrill, in his book, 
“Family and Church,” gives a helpful list of projects 
carried on by ministers and churches in all parts of 
the country. 

6. The growth of Christian work among young 
people is an achievement of great promise. The inter- 
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denominational Christian Youth Movement is signif- 
icant not only for what it is, but for the way in which 
it has come to pass. It has grown out of the interests 
and needs of young people and with their active par- 
ticipation. Its program is adapted -to their needs 
and is vital, practical, and inspiring; but its greatest 
value is that the young people have helped to make it, 
thus giving them a real and a very important share 
in the work of the church. 

At the time of the General Council meetings of 
the Congregational and Christian Churches at Beloit 
last summer, the National Council of the Pilgrim 
Fellowship—the name by which their young people’s 
work is designated—held its meeting close by at Rock- 
ford. This was a delegated body of young people from 
all parts of the country meeting the same kind of prob- 
lems as those which occupied the attention of the 
General Council, and with at least equal courage and 
vision. This meeting of the young people was recog- 
nized as a seminar of the General Council, and re- 
ported its findings as did the other seminars. There 
was an interchange of speakers between the two and 
groups from each visited sessions of the other body. 
Such an instance of the community of interest on the 
part of younger and older members of the church has 
great promise for the future. 

7. The Adult Education Movement. It is also 
significant that, closely following the birth of the 
United Christian Youth Movement and, to some ex- 
tent, inspired by it, this new movement for men and 
women should have arisen. Adults need continued 
education and the spirit that makes it possible, not 
only for their own sakes but also to fit them to be the 
intelligent and friendly co-workers with youth, and 
this new movement is calling men and women of to- 
day to take stock of their beliefs and practices in the 
light of modern experience and the teachings of Jesus. 

8. Developments in Denominational Leadership. 
There is evidence of a clearer perception of basic 
needs and determination to give the churches more 
help in meeting them. The Curriculum Committees 
of leading denominations are studying the program of 
religious education with the purpose not merely of 
revising old courses but of discovering the real needs 
of children and youth and adults and building a pro- 
gram that shall serve these needs more adequately. 

There has been improvement in the leadership 
education curriculum, and this is encouraging. Every 
study of separate problems in religious education 
brings fresh conviction of the necessity for competent 
leadership. The best of materials are no better than 
the use that is made of them, and the competent teacher 
can make much out of little. The revised curriculum 
of leadership education has improved in two respects. 
It is more varied, giving wider range of choice, and it 
emphasizes much more subjects that tend to enrich 
personal experience. This is a great gain for, after 
all, the real work of the Christian teacher is to share 
his own Christian experience. He must have some- 
thing to share as well as know how to share it to the 
best advantage. 

It is a great responsibility and an inspiring task 
to help children and youth and men and women to 
grow in the knowledge of God and to enter into fellow- 
ship with Him. This fellowship becomes a reality 


when one works with God in the building of His king- 
dom. This was the cause to which Jesus devoted 
himself, and loyalty demands that we follow in his 
footsteps. To help persons of all ages to be willing and 
able to do this is the mission of evangelism, and the 
right kind of Christian education is the most perma- 
nently fruitful method. 

We must hold before ourselves a clear and definite 
aim, expressed in terms of personal character and social 
living. We must have a program that includes the 
inspiration of worship and communion with God, 
knowledge of human conditions and needs and of 
God’s will for all men, and opportunities for fellowship 
in service that shall strengthen our best impulses, 
give renewed conviction of their worth, and bring the 
satisfaction of sharing in a great undertaking. We 
are making headway with this task. Because of its 
nature progress in education is not and cannot safely 
be meteoric. Programs can be made and organiza- 
tions set up and counted, but it is the results that only 
time can show which really count. Modern industry 
has proved that a house can be erected in a short space 
of time but, as one of the people’s poets has written: 
“Tt takes a heap o’ living to make a house a home.” 
It is this heap o’ living that we want, and it is going on. 

As we see what is going on in the lives of so many 
of our young people, as we catch the thrill of the new 
movement among Christian men and women, and as 
we consider other developments that have been men- 
tioned; in spite of the fact that we are by no means 
made perfect as yet, we do find ourselves in clearer 
view of the goal and a little nearer to it; and so we 
keep on with the high enterprise of building a kingdom 
of God on earth. 


cee, OR 


THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING 


Gambling in some forms is illegal in Ohio; in other forms, 
legal. Raffles and games of chance with prizes in cash or mer- 
chandise are forbidden by local regulations in Cincinnati. But 
certain churches are much addicted to the use of games of this 
kind, particularly ‘“‘bingo.”” The city manager has issued regu- 
lations permitting them within rather strict limits. Comes now 
the chancellor of the Roman Catholic diocese with a pastoral 
letter addressed to all the clergy in the area defending gambling 
as “a legitimate amusement or recreation because it is intended 
as a necessary relaxation of the mind” (it certainly presupposes 
a relaxation of the intelligence, but anyone who ever saw much 
gambling knows what it does to nervous tensions, which most 
need relaxing) and expressing surprise that a city official ‘should 
array all the forces at his command against a harmless and inno- 
cent game of chance. . . .”’ The presbytery of Cincinnati replies 
in a resolution declaring that it does not consider gambling an 
innocent diversion and that it “‘specifically deplores the attempt 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to wink at the laws against 
organized gambling.’’ The issue is clearly drawn. It involves 
not only a difference of opinion about the morality and the per- 
sonal and social consequences of gambling, whether in or out of 
church, but a difference of attitude in regard to obedience to laws 
that one does not like. The effect of the chancellor’s letter is to 
encourage the people, to whose attention the priests are in- 
structed to bring it, to ignore the laws against gambling and to 
rely, instead, upon the warnings which the church gives against 
gambling under “evil circumstances.” A recent Gallup poll 
shows that a larger percent of people gamble at church lotteries 
(probably including “‘bingo’’) than at any other game of chance, 
including the horses, numbers, punchboards, slot machines and 
sweepstakes.—The Christian Century. 
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The Meaning of the Christmas Story 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


N these days when science and rationalism have 
withered our imaginations and disguised the 
facts that all language is of the nature of poetry, 

and that the meanings of human experience have to 
be insinuated rather than stated—in such a time we 
are prompted to take anything which can be labeled 
as “myth” or “legend” very lightly. So it is that the 
Christmas story has come to be regarded as just a 
pretty tale. We seem blind to the fundamental role 
played by the imagination in the communication of 
truth, or what is experienced as truth. 

When we come to the Christmas story we are 
dealing with an historical event, but dealing with it 
in an imaginative way. Leaving out the poetry, we 
are dealing with the fact that nearly two thousand 
years ago, somewhere in the land of Judah, a son was 
born into a carpenter’s family who in time came to be 
looked upon by millions of people as the world’s 
spiritual hero. But such a direct, matter-of-fact 
statement, obviously, does not tell the whole truth or 
meaning of that event. There is a great deal more 
than that to the birth of a person whom millions of 
people came to regard as the world’s spiritual hero. 
So we have to put the poetry in. Here was no or- 
dinary birth of an ordinary boy. Here was God giving 
a Son. 

The early Christian writers saw in the birth of 
Jesus the solution to the world’s most critical problem. 
The story (or stories) they told about it would be 
classified as a problem story, and the solution they put 
into their story reveals a fundamental point in the 
Christian philosophy—a point which is an awful jolt, 
and which makes Christianity a perennial heresy in the 
world. The problem they saw was the problem of God 
getting into history and mingling His redeeming energy 
with the social processes of men. 

“It was little by little and in different ways,” 
begins the Letter to the Hebrews, ‘‘that God spoke in 
olden times to our forefathers .... but in these 
latter days He has spoken to usin a Son... .”’ God 
had created the world, but had not succeeded in get- 
ting Himself sufficiently incorporated into its life. He 
had breathed His spirit into nature, but nature had 
frustrated the spirit. He had selected some leaders, 
but either these became corrupted or else the people 
did not follow them. He had laid His hand upon some 
men to be prophets, but these were not heeded. He 
had anointed a king or two, but this was a fiasco. 
He had thundered and threatened and warned and 
sent plagues, but these did not avail. Now He was to 
try a new tactic: He would come down and lay himself 
on the doorstep of the world in the form of an infant 
boy. 

‘ The shocking thing about the Incarnation was 
the unorthodox manner in which God went about it. 
He flouted all the world’s pomp and circumstance, and 
got just as far away from General Headquarters as 
was possible. One would think that an event of this 
importance would be accompanied by flying banners 
and a triumphal march; that it would take place in a 
palace or temple in a capital city; that it would be 


sponsored by some distinguished organization; that a 
coterie of kings, princes, prime ministers, bankers, 
bishops and philanthropists would be tipped off so as 
to greetit. Butnotso. To besure, the heavens broke 
out with song and a great star moved across the sky; 
but the world slept, and God’s glory shone forth in ut- 
most obscurity. Nothing that the world had set up as 
great or had endowed with power and prestige was used. 
No existing institution, no existing political or religious 
or social or economic organization, was used. The 
great centers were snubbed: this event took place in 
a tiny town from which nothing remarkable had ever 
come or was expected to come. The wise, the mighty 
and the high-born were passed over, and the family of 
an honest carpenter was chosen. And carrying the idea 
beyond logic to a poetic conclusion, God selected a 
place where the cattle slept, and there was born a 
Babe. A group of simple shepherds and three or four 
heathen priests were all that recognized that some- 
thing unusual had happened. ... It was all very 
unorthodox. 

Now, if this aspect of the Christmas story stood 
alone, we should not be justified in singling it out 
for attention. But it does not stand alone. It forms 
a logical piece with the life and teachings of Jesus. 
It expresses Christianity’s slant on the problem of 
God’s creative energy breaking into the status quo. 
The life-history of Jesus reads like the legend of his 
birth. He also flouted the world’s pomp and circum- 
stance. He did not ingratiate himself with General 
Headquarters. He did not align himself with any 
existing organization, or identify his purpose with that 
of any established institution. He was definitely sus- 
picious of the motives and aims of the ruling classes. 
When members of this group came to him, making 
their bids for places in the Kingdom, he was short and 
sharp in his replies: they were told that they must be 
born again, must become as little children. He 
aligned himself with those who were humble and had 
simple desires. He chose his disciples from among 
the nobodies. As Saint Paul said in writing to the 
Christians at Corinth: ‘‘Not many of you were what 
men call wise, not many of you were influential, not 
many of you were of high birth. But it was what the 
world calls foolish that God chose to put the wise to 
shame with, and it was what the world calls weak that 
God chose to shame the strong with, and it was what 
the world despises and calls insignificant ... . that 
God chose to put down the things that are. .. .” 

The Christmas story, half legend though it be, 
expresses a cardinal tenet of the Christian philosophy 
with regard to the eternal problem of God’s redeeming 
energy breaking into the life of men. Creative move- 
ments, says the Christmas story, those progressive 
steps toward the Kingdom of God, those moral ad- 
vances in man’s collective life, do not usually emanate 
from the places or directions where the world expects 
them. God, being a Creator, cannot very well be or- 
thodox. He can seldom use the established organs of 
the nee quo for putting any new thing into the 
world. 
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There was a very good reason why General Head- 
quarters was avoided by the Christmas event, why 
new and better eras do not originate from the palaces 
of established power. General Headquarters thinks 
in terms of precedent and tradition, not in creative 
terms. It represents vested interest. It is an organ 
of the status quo, and so is not interested in achieving 
any new good, but at best is interested only in dupli- 
cating old goods. Again, General Headquarters rep- 
resents an organization that is seeking primarily to 
maintain itself and to extend the scope of its power and 
prestige. It is not hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, but after its own glory. Its motives 
are not pure. 

Who spoke the truth in Hans Andersen’s story of 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes’? A little child, who 
had not learned the pride and pretenses of adults, who 
had not learned to take that second thought about 
what the neighbors would think; who had no eye on a 
future career, who had never read Dale Carnegie, who 
had no vested interests to protect, who sought no 
prestige among his fellows and no power over their 
lives. Who spoke the truth at England’s Armistice 
Day ceremonies last year (1937)? The King? No. 
The Prime Minister? No. The lords of the Privy 


Council or the Archbishop of Canterbury? Certainly 
not. These men are from General Headquarters and 
are absorbed in great questions of expedience. Then 
who did? Why, a miserable wretch who had escaped 
from a lunatic asylum. In one shining moment of 
sanity he shouted into the microphones: ‘‘Stop all this 
hypocrisy; you are deliberately preparing for war!’’ 
Who broke the feudal system, thus making way for 
new achievements in civilization. and culture? It was 
not the barons. Nor did a monarch’s council conceive 
the idea of democracy. No association of plantation 
owners abolished slavery. And no real peace has 
ever come out of a peace conference conducted by mili- 
tary “‘experts’” and the representatives of imperialism. 

There may be something to the ancient idea that 
General Headquarters rules by the grace of God; but 
every time God injects some fresh principle or idea or 
value into history He seems to use people who are not 
so completely tied to the existing order that they can’t 
think in new terms. For a new revelation or a creative 
movement God turns to the common people for His 
vehicle; He turns to those who habitually think in the 
simple, elemental terms of life, and who are not filled 
with clever schemes for using other people for their own 
advantage. 


Rise Up, O Men of God!" 


Morley R. Hartley 


OU have only to think of the scorn with which 
some men talk about “petticoat government”’ 

to realize that there are some men—and I 
expect they are still legion—who do not believe that 
women have the intellectual capacity for leadership 
that men have. And I suspect that many men doubt 
also the capacity of women for even moral leadership. 

So far as I know, there is no sufficient evidence to 
show that women do not have equal capacity with 
men for intellectual and moral leadership. But so long 
as there are large numbers of men who doubt it, it 
behooves anyone, or any group, that needs the help of 
large numbers of men, to take that fact into consid- 
eration. And the church is such a group today! It 
desperately needs the help of large numbers of men 
as well as women to carry out the work it should do 
and which desperately needs to be done. The world 
is in desperate need of intellectual and moral guid- 
ance, and the Christian Church has a very great and 
grave responsibility for doing what it can to help meet 
the situation. 

It therefore behooves the men of our churches, 
both those who have taken the vows of the church and 
accepted, theoretically at least, responsibility therein, 
and those who profess to believe in the ideals and 
teachings of the church, whether they have joined 
a church or not, to stop holding their religion in their 
wives’ names and take as active a part as possible in 
promoting the work of the church. 

Even if there were none of this old prejudice 
against women assuming intellectual and moral 
leadership, even if there were no danger to the church 


*A sermon preached on Laymen’s Sunday, in the Univer- 
a list Church of Galesburg, IIl. 


in letting the public get the idea that only women and 
children take an interest in church work, it would still 
be true that the active interest of the men of our 
churches is desperately needed. For the church, 
along with other character-building and educational 
institutions, is facing a tremendous task against many 
difficulties. 

In order that we may visualize the vastness of this 
task, let us consider, in order, the nature of the task, 
some difficulties of the task, and, finally, the scope of 
the task. 

First, then, the natwre of the task. 

The great thing, the supreme thing, that the 
church, along with other character-building and edu- 
cational institutions, needs to do and is trying to do 
is to make socially-minded people, people who think 
of others and care about others, even about all man- 
kind,.and not only about mankind of today but about 
mankind of tomorrow and of all time to come. This 
includes making people of courage and courtesy and 
chivalry and honesty and industry and purity and 
sobriety and unselfishness and self-control and uni- 
versal brotherly love. For all of these traits of charac- 
ter, and many more, must be found in the truly so- 
cially-minded individual, the world citizen, who is so 
much needed today. It includes cultivation of the 
intellect both in respect to the ability to think and to 
the acquisition of knowledge. It includes trying to 
“fathom the eternal plan,” trying to interpret this 
mighty and marvelous universe and find out its origin 
and meaning and what life is all about. It includes 
attention to health and all matters that relate to the 
physica organism as the vehicle of moral and intel- 
lectual life. 

All these things the church must do, or get done, 
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if they are not being properly done by some other 
agency. For the church can be satisfied with nothing 
less than a perfect humanity—perfect, that is, ac- 
cording to its understanding and ideals of perfection 
at any given time. But, since so-called secular 
agencies—I say ‘“‘so-called’’ secular agencies since, 
after all, they are just the church at work, provided 
they are motivated by the ideals of the church, as 
many are—since so-called secular agencies are doing 
many of these things, the church is left free to plan 
new forms of service and to do those things not done 
by others, or not done widely enough by others, such 
as building character, giving theological instruction 
which is rightly forbidden in our public schools, etc. 

Well, this is something of the nature of the 
church’s task. Some would say that it amounts to 
changing human nature, though it may not be so much 
a matter of changing human nature as it is of develop- 
ing and cultivating the good in human nature, of 
directing and controlling and sublimating the less 
good, and of eliminating the bad—if there be anything 
really bad in a new-born babe, which is the best ex- 
ample of human nature. But, call it what you will— 
changing human nature, sublimating it, or suppressing 
it—it simply must be done if we are to have the right 
kind of world and the kingdom of God on earth. 

And it can be done in spite of the author of this 
little poem, which may not be exactly edifying but 
which does show the attitude of many people toward 
this question of changing human nature: 


“Some say human nature can’t be changed, that’s far 
beyond our reach, 
If a woman is born a lemon, she can never be a peach, 
But there’s a law of compensation, and this is what I 
teach: 
You can always squeeze a lemon, but you never can 
a peach.” 


This author sees that human nature can at least be 
made tolerable and useful. And we would go farther 
and say that human nature can be made noble and 
beautiful and Christlike. 

And one of the most hopeful things on the horizon 
today is the large-scale use being made of scientific 
methods of character-building. Orthodox religion 
taught the world to depend upon what we would call 
magic and miracle, upon supernatural and other 
worldly powers, to build character. Today we use 
common-sense psychological methods. We know 
that the supreme thing in character-building is right 
thinking. And our ministers and teachers and parents 
and others are beginning to see the light. It should 
mean great things for the world in the not-too-distant 
future. 

In the second place, let us consider some of the 
difficulties of the church’s task. 

We are living in a day when open violence and 
war have taken the place of peace and understanding, 
as in Europe and Asia; when national and racial bar- 
riers are being set up and emphasized, and hatred is 
being preached in some nations against their fellow- 
men. In Italy and Germany today Mussolini and 
Hitler are teaching the people to hate and despise both 
the Jews and the people of other nations and races. 
I have been reading Hitler’s book, ‘“‘“My Battle,” and 


a few weeks ago I listened to his speech over the radio, 
and both show a deep hatred and contempt for other 
nations and races. 

Then, as we are living in a time of terrible de- 
pressions, in this, the richest country in the world, we 
have some ten million unemployed and many millions 
are on relief. Many who are employed are working 
for starvation wages. Many church members are un- 
able to give, as they formerly did, to the church and 
to other character-building and educational institu- 
tions. Even public schools have been closed for lack 
of funds. Some feel they lack the right kind of clothes 
with which to go to church, though the last thing that 
the church wants is for people to stay away because of 
their clothes or because they cannot make a financial 
contribution. There are other ways of making con- 
tributions besides financial contributions. Time and 
talent are great contributions. Regular faithful at- 
tendance at the meetings of the church is a great con- 
tribution; and so on. 

These depressions, also, tend to discourage people 
and to kill their ambition to excel in any way. They 
feel they are failures, that the world does not need 
them. I could name several college men, members of 
this church, who are working at pick-up jobs, waiting 
for their “real’’ opportunities. 

We are living in a time when many fascinating 
forms of amusement and many fascinating gadgets 
make heavy demands upon people’s time and energy 
and material means. Who doesn’t want an automo- 
bile and a radio and silk hose in these days? Who 
doesn’t want shows and Sunday papers and parties? 
Unless people of moderate means budget very care- 
fully or have some system of giving to the church 
and kindred objects, these are quite apt to come out 
at the small end of the horn. And unless people form 
the fixed habit of church-going, this, too, is apt to be 
crowded out and forgotten. I constantly meet mem- 
bers of this church who know they ought to stand by 
the church but who, Sunday after Sunday, plan some- 
thing else that keeps them away. 

Again, we are living in a time of confused re- 
ligious thinking. People do not know what to believe 
about God and immortality and Jesus and the Bible 
and Sunday and so on. Many of the old beliefs are 
gone, and gone forever, without new and adequate 
ones taking their place. If the church is not a divine 
institution and was all wrong about there being a 
terrible hell of fire and brimstone awaiting sinners, why 
not buy an automobile and go joy-riding on Sunday 
instead of supporting the church and going to church? 
Such seems to be the reasoning of many people today. 
Or perhaps we should say that is the way they are 
acting without much reasoning. We desperately need 
new and adequate beliefs to take the places of the old 
ones no longer tenable. 

Well, these are some of the difficulties of doing 
church work today, with the result that church at- 
tendance has fallen off tremendously and less than half 
the population of this country belongs to any church. 
And perhaps only a small percentage of this member- 
ship knows what religion is all about and has any in- 
terest in building the kingdom of God on earth, that 
new and better world permeated and dominated by 
the spirit of love and universal brotherhood. 
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In the third place, think of the scope of the 
church’s task. 

We have about two billion people in the world 
today. They speak many different languages. Many 
of them are very illiterate. In India, for example, 
not more than one man in five can read and write and 
not more than one woman in fifty can read and write. 
But literacy is a vital matter in character-building. 
One cannot do what is right until he knows what is the 
right thing to do. And discerning the right is often 
a matter of sheer information. 

Many of these people are rooted and grounded 
in morals and religions that differ widely from our 
own. For example, one of the most popular gods of 
India is Shri Krishna. And one of the most popular 
pictures of him is that where he is shown hiding behind 
a tree watching maidens bathing in a pool near by. 
Now Christians are not ascetics; we do not despise 
sex; but neither do we make a cult of it and worship it. 

Two billion people with many languages, much il- 
literacy, and with morals and religions differing widely 
from our own! Yet Jesus said, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” But 
does it really matter whether Jesus said that or not? 
In the first place, liberals do not take ultimate orders 
even from Jesus. And in the second place, if we be- 
lieve in a religion of love, if we believe that love is the 
highest law, then we must go, we must share our good 
things with others, for that is the nature of love. 

Apropos here is a little poem by an unknown au- 
thor entitled ‘“The Least of These.”’ 

Dago, Sheeny and Chink, Greaser, Nigger and Jap, 
The Devil invented these names, I think, 
To hurl at each hopeful chap 


Who comes so far from over the foam 

To this land of his heart’s desire, 

To rear his brood, to build his home, 

And to kindle his hearthstone fire, 

While the eyes with joy are blurred, 

So we make the strong man sink, 

And stab the soul with the hateful word— 
Dago and Sheeny and Chink. 


Dago and Sheeny and Chink, Greaser and Nigger and Jap, 
From none of these does the Saviour shrink, 

He lifted them all to his lap; 

And the Christ in his kingly grace, 

When their low sad sob he hears, 

Puts his tender embrace around each race 

As he kisses away its tears, 

Saying, “O Least of These, I link thee to me 

For whatever may hap— 

Dago and Sheeny and Chink, Greaser and Nigger and Jap.” 


In the light of the vastness of the church’s task, 
the very nature of it, its admitted difficulties, and its 
tremendous scope, can anyone deny that church work 
today is a man-sized job? Is it any wonder that one 
of America’s leading ministers, Dr. William Pierson 
Merrill, minister of a great Presbyterian church in 
New York City, cries out: 


Rise up, O men of God, he done with lesser things, 
Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the king of kings. 


Rise up, O men of God, his kingdom tarries long, 
Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


Rise up, O men of God, the church for you doth wait, 
Her strength unequal to her task, 
Rise up and make her great. 


Unscrambling Christmas 
Frank Durward Adams 


UMORISTS have had lots of fun ringing changes 
on the difficulty of unscrambling a scrambled 
egg. It is not only difficult, it is impossible 

—unless we invoke the aid of a chemist and carry the 
business of analysis considerably farther back than 
the hen did. 

Our modern Christmas needs to be unscrambled, 
and this also necessitates going back to first principles. 

Three elements enter into our observance of 
Christmas, and their united impact has nearly killed 
its original meaning They have blanketed the festi- 
val so heavily that the vital spark is almost smothered 
out. And unless we manage somehow to segregate 
them and put them in their proper places, we shall not 
be able to observe Christmas in a seemly manner. 
One of these elements is pagan, one is commercial, 
and the other is sentimental. Let us try to untangle 
them. 

The pagan element accounts for nearly all the 
trimmings. The Christmas tree, the bright lights, the 
Yule-log so much loved by our fathers in the old fire- 
place days, the candles and decorations, the singing of 
Christmas carols, the greetings of the season and the 
wishing of happiness and good cheer—every one of 
these is of pagan origin. If time permitted we could 
show that some of them originated more than four 


thousand years ago with our Aryan ancestors. The 
very term “‘Yule-tide,’ which we now accept as a 
synonym for Christmas time, goes back thousands of 
years to the ancient sun-worshipers. It marked the 
time when the sun apparently began to come back 
from his winter retreat and the days commenced to 
lengthen again. Literally it means ‘“wheel-tide.” 
The shortest day of the year is the twenty-second of 
December. By the twenty-fifth the “turn of the 
wheel” has definitely begun. 

The candles and illumination had their origin in 
the early celebration of the New Year, when the 
northern nations kindled bonfires to burn out the old 
year with all its evils. Gradually, through early 
preparations for this observance, it was carried over 
into Christmas and made a part of that festivity. The 
Christmas tree itself, the lights, the holly and mistle- 
toe—every one of them is of pagan origin. And cer- 
tainly the custom of inordinate eating and drinking 
can scarcely be ascribed to Christian influences. 

The second element, the commercial, is strictly 
modern in its origin and excessively blighting in its 
effects. It has done more to obscure the meaning of 
Christmas than all other influences combined. One 
might expect that the factors of which I have spoken, 
strictly pagan in their origin, would tend to paganize 
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our Christmas. To some extent they have. 
its real paganization is due to commercialism. 

It would be very unjust to blame anyone specif- 
ically for this. It is just one of the conditions which 
has grown up out of our present economic system, 
due to the negligence of all of us whose duty it has 
been to maintain the purity of the Christmas observ- 
ance. But it is a ghastly paradox to reflect that in 
these days Christmas is a failure unless people buy a 
great many things, often at an inflated price, and far 
beyond their real ability to pay. Many a business 
firm, many a factory, many an industry, depends 
upon the holiday trade to turn the balance of the year 
from loss to profit. 

So I repeat that I am not blaming anybody in 
particular for this. It is the fault of our society— 
the fault of our religion itself in permitting our faith 
to be encrusted and submerged by material interests. 
I am sure, if I were in business, I should be obliged to 
do as the others are doing. I should have to do it in 
order to survive in a competitive struggle. But I am 
thinking now of the multitudes to whom Christmas is 
a nightmare because of this commercialized aspect of 
it. Thousands will buy far beyond their actual ability 
to pay, then stagger all the rest of the year under a 
burden of debt. It is no accident that the loan com- 
panies do their heavy advertising at this season. 
Other thousands who cannot buy will be saddened 
and embittered because they cannot do what they see 
others doing, cannot get for their loved ones the gifts 
which the children of their more fortunate neighbors 
are getting. 

The sentimental element of modern Christmas 
strikes in just here. How curious it is that our finest 
impulses sometimes express themselves in ineffective 
and even harmful ways! Due, of course, to our failure 
to give them intelligent direction. The impulse to 
give something at Christmas time is a lovely thing. 
Itis the anniversary of God’s greatest gift to mankind, 
and we desire to share and perpetuate that spirit by 
offering gifts to one another. A noble impulse, we all 
agree. But the abuse and the overuse and the thought- 
less use of it has largely produced the confusion and 
suffering which the season now entails. If our giving 
were limited to our reasonable means, to those for 
whom we really care, and made beautiful by the spirit 
of Christmas, all would be well. Butitisnotso. We 
give because others do, and are in terror lest we re- 
ceive something from someone whom we had neg- 
lected to put on our list! We try to keep up our end 
of the exchange in terms of money value. We are 
chagrined if we have failed at any of these points. 
And if, for reasons of necessity, we cannot send gifts 
at all, the season means stark unhappiness. I can 
frankly say that the most difficult adjustment I have 
had to make to a sharply reduced income is in buying 
things that I love to give away. 

And what a pity this is! All because of the mis- 
use of something inspired by a lovely impulse—which 
impulse has somehow become entangled and lost in the 
machinery which we have set up to give it expres- 
sion 


But 


"Another thing is the ease with which we are 
thus able to discharge an obligation. A Christmas 
card—then silence all the rest of the year! A basket 


to a poor family or a donation to the Salvation Army— 
then indifference to hunger and cold and need for 
the next twelve months! Surely that is much too 
cheap! Surely that is unworthy a time and a senti- 
ment which are altogether lovely when we get at the 
heart of them. Surely our blundering attempts to 
mix these heterogeneous elements have not been very 
successful. ’ 

But I would not seem to be in a captious or carping 
mood. I would not sacrifice anything that adds to 
the joy of this time. Who would wish to do away with 
anything as beautiful as a Christmas tree? And the 
lights, the candles, the color and music of the season! 
What if they are of pagan origin? We hallow and 
sanctify them by the spirit of their use. Who would 
do away with the giving of gifts and the wishing of 
happiness, the Christmas dinner and the reunion of 
family and friends? No one, surely. What I am so 
desperately concerned with is that we shall get at the 
heart of the thing and keep that heart uppermost in 
all we say and do. Then the situation will right 
itself. 

We have agreed upon this date as the anniversary 
of the birth of Jesus. It was generations after his 
life and tragic death before his disciples thought of 
observing his birthday. Then the nativity stories 
had their origin. Never mind that. What did his 
coming signify? We have it in his own words that it 
meant the glad news of the kingdom of God. It 
meant good will to all the world. It meant the bury- 
ing of all hatreds and animosities. It meant cleansing 
bitterness out of human hearts. It meant mutual for- 
giveness, mutual helpfulness. It meant the relief of 
human suffering, not for one week only but for all 
time. It meant justice and equity in all human rela- 
tionships. It meant the brotherhood of mankind. 
And unless we get that out of it, Christmas is a failure, 
no matter how much money we spend, no matter how 
utterly we weary ourselves in doing the conventional 
thing. 

So Christmas may be unscrambled by getting 
back to the beating heart of it, through an effort to 
celebrate the natal day not of a God far removed 
from our human needs, but of a prophet, a shepherd 
of souls, an understanding friend, who has revealed 
the spirit of a united and happy world. Only put into 
your letter, your telephone call, your greeting-card, 
your gift, be it large or small, an infusion of that spirit, 
and Christmas will become a reality. Only let the 
joy of that spirit ring in your voice and abide in your 
heart, and Christmas will become perpetual and en- 
during. 

“Tt isn’t far to Bethlehem town! 
It’s anywhere that Christ comes down 
And finds in people’s friendly face 
A welcome and abiding place. 
The road to Bethlehem runs right through 
The hearts of folks like me and you.” 
* * aK 


In the subject of penology, no less than in any other branch 
of the social sciences, we can find no substitute for truth, nor can 
we fail to face facts. We cannot solve the long standing and per- 
plexing problems of crime by strong language or prejudice or 
ignorance.—Sanford Bates to the National Conference of Social 
Work. 
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Prospectus” 
Rol Welbourn Benner 


CALL to the ministry of All Souls Church is to 
a pulpit honored by a noble succession of pas- 
tors, and I cannot presume to be able to re- 
capture the spirit or methods of any previous minister. 
I am confident, however, that you expect of me a 
positive leadership in those directions most appro- 
priate for the expression of my own personality and 
background. I assure you of my deep appreciation of 
the excellent traditions and influence of All Souls 
Church in this community, and it is my earnest pur- 
pose to guard this inheritance as well as studiously to 
avoid a “displacement” program. In other words, 
we proceed right from where we are, just as we are— 
and very grateful for all that has been! But you 
have a right to expect advance, and I have no right 
to rest on the records and achievements of predeces- 
sors—for, already, you have invested extra effort and 
sacrifice in the plans for the future, and your willing- 
ness to consistently sustain the broader program is 
clearly understood. Furthermore, together we are 
assuming a direct responsibility both to the Univer- 
salist General Convention and to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, who are generously sharing in the 
maintenance of our plans. In a real sense the eyes of 
two denominations are upon us; and we must match 
their faith with our best works. 

This afternoon I want to clarify the task we are 
undertaking together, and I submit to your thinking 
three words that will serve to define our mission and 
endeavors. 

I. Basically our program must be broad. We are 
to be known as “A Riverside County Parish of Re- 
ligious Liberals,’ and we must disregard city limits. 
Broadness, however, refers to more than geographical 
extension. We are a liberal church, and as such we 
are called upon to proclaim a wide philosophic view. 
We believe in a religion of the future that will be a 
fulfillment of all the religions of the past. It will bea 
religion of humanity encompassing all who share an 
honest quest for truth, a reverence for the holy, and a 
dedication of life to progressive righteousness. Our task 
is not to help convert the world to Christianity, per se, 
for we believe in and advocate a world religion that 
can be realized only as peoples of various faiths learn 
the meaning of ‘‘Come, let us reason together.”’ With 
a clear recognition that all religions (including Chris- 
tianity) are a strange mixture of truth and rubbish, 
the quest of liberalism is to discover the enduring 
values which constitute the common denominator to 
the religions of mankind, and on this fundamental 
foundation declare a gospel of freedom and good will. 

There is an ancient proverb appearing within our 
new printed order of service, which says: “Altar 
flowers are of many species, but all worship is one; 
systems of faith are different, but God is one.’”’ These 
words indicate the inclusiveness of the true Univer- 


*An address delivered at the All-Church Conference of Pro- 
gram Building, Wednesday afternoon, September 21, 1938, as a 
preface to Mr. Benner’s ministry in All Souls Church (Univer- 
salist-Unitarian), Riverside, California. 


salist-Unitarian outlook, and to emphasize our unique- 
ness I ask, What other church in Riverside County 
can draw freely from the sacred literatures and philos- 
ophies of all the world without explanation and 
apologies? _ 

As a practical here and now expression of this 
world view, we are a church of wide fellowship. Here 
is a church where men and women, young and old, can 
come with their doubts as well as their beliefs, and, in 
the full strength of their own individuality, be one 
with us! Our only bonds of fellowship are sincerity 
and good will. And so our program is “broad,” not 
only in its geographical outline, not only in its philo- 
sophic outlook—but more, in its friendly and sym- 
pathetic outreach. 

II. In sustaining the broad program, however, 
we must religiously avoid the scattering of our efforts 
through the splitting up of our interests into little 
groups among ourselves. It is easy to have much 
going on with little going forward. Our very small- 
ness demands the concentration of our resources upon 
a single plan of action. Therefore, our program must 
be united. The plans we discuss this afternoon bring 
a diversity of activities into a single unit. Study, 
worship, recitals, preaching, literary interpretation, 
and lectures are to be represented in one composite 
order of significant public events. 

Each Sunday morning we shall have a continuous 
service of study, music, worship, and preaching (with 
supervised play for children during the sermon). 
This service has been studiously formulated and is 
designed to be an instrument of spiritual fellowship 
rather than a religious “‘chore.’”’ Incidentally, you can 
tell your friends (and occasionally remind the parson) 
that our morning service closes promptly at twelve, 
noon. 

And now concerning our Sunday evening series of 
lectures and recitals. Within the next fortnight I 
shall visit the various institutions and departments of 
government that undergird the life of this community, 
and in these contacts I shall depend on our pastor- 
emeritus for guidance in meeting the right people in 
the right way. This tour has the two-fold purpose of 
acquainting myself with the local agencies of social 
stability and welfare, and of developing for our church 
a “Sunday Evening Series on Community Under- 
standing” to be presented on the second and fourth 
Sundays of November, December, January and Feb- 
ruary. If we are successful in these matters this 
series will afford a graphic survey of our police, fire 
and health protection, our social welfare agencies and 
service clubs, and our schools—each represented by 
the officials therein. And I am happy to add that Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott has agreed to open this series with 
a lecture entitled, ‘““The Liberal Church and Com- 
munity Understanding.” 

I have in mind another feature about which I 
want you all to talk to Dr. Selleck. He has expressed 
a willingness to give us an occasional mid-week hour 
of poetry, but we must not allow him to hide his light 
under a bushel. A significant and popular part of our 
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Sunday evening series should be Dr. Selleck’s poetry 
hour, with Mrs. Steiner at the organ, scheduled for 
the first Sunday of each month beginning with No- 
vember. In addition to these possibilities, the or- 
ganist and quartet of Throop Memorial Church will 
present us with a program of sacred music, the Occi- 
dental College String Quartet will furnish a concert 
and the associate organist of the Pasadena Presby- 
terian Church will give us a recital. Furthermore, we 
shall want to co-operate in every possible way with the 
Institute of World Affairs to be held at the Mission 
Inn beginning with the second Sunday of December. 
Also, H. L. Watkins (consulting psychologist) has 
agreed to speak to us on “Strange Cases.”’ And, last 
but not least, Dr. E. Parl Welch, of Occidental College, 
‘will give us a series of four lectures during Lent on 
“The Nature and Values of Religious Experience.” 
These lectures were originally delivered with marked 
success before the Institute of Religious Science of 
Los Angeles. 

What does all this add up to? A conspicuously 
worth-while event of community interest on each 
Sunday evening beginning with November and con- 
tinuing through to Easter, and supported solely by 
voluntary contributions from those in attendance 
without one cent added to our budget. Surely this 
unified Sunday program of public services and events 
merits the full measure of our own united efforts. 

III. In our reaction to evangelism we liberals 
have almost lost our enthusiasm. But it still remains 


for someone to explain why liberalychurches need be 
small—and I am just sufficiently youthful and ‘‘fool- 
ish” to declare that there is no reason for smallness 
inherent within liberalism. Therefore, in conclusion, 
I suggest that our program must be aggressive. The 
liberal church alone can present a unified program 
that encompasses the whole range of cultural and 
spiritual concerns in a given community: and if lib- 
eral churches in general need one thing it is a sense of 
mission, so deep and strong that we get excited about 
our cause and its possibilities. 

All Souls Church has the equipment, it has 
the staff, it has a great opportunity—and now the 
test of our enthusiasm and loyalty is to make our 
broad unified program the recurring theme of con- 
versation among neighbors and friends. There is no 
magic needed other than a consistent willingness on 
the part of each and every one to make personal con- 
tacts. In the bulletins of our Southern California Lib- 
eral Churches we have circulated a request for the 
names and addresses of Riverside County people who 
should be interested in All Souls Church, and already 
we have been referred to a splendid group of individ- 
uals. Dr. Caldecott is establishing initial contacts 
for us with the Redlands Unitarians; and Dr. Selleck, 
in addition to meticulously organizing the parish roll, 
has compiled a list of prospective members. So then, 
the conclusion of the whole matter is this: We have 
important work to do—and in all we are workers to- 
gether! 


The Churches That Run Away 


Dorothy Lee 


HE time may come when Sears Roebuck, or 
Montgomery Ward, will advertise in their huge 
catalogues special bargains in portable churches 

so simply constructed that a board of trustees can 
fit the pieces together and set up the building, or 
knock it down and easily transport it to new sur- 
roundings when a neighborhood begins the unsightly 
process of deterioration, or when a good profit can 
be realized by the sale of the present church prop- 
erty. 

poe an innovation would create a booming 
business in these days of impermanency—imperma- 
nency which has penetrated the thick walls of our 
churches and tinctured the air of board meetings, 
so that there is a restlessness in congregations, an urge 
to move for one reason or another, an illusion that a 
change of scenery will be a successful substitute for 
hard, consecrated work in injecting new and needed 
life into the present church. PhS, 

Why is it that so many city churches daintily lift 
their skirts and primly run away from deteriorating 
neighborhoods? There, in over-crowded, grim, needy 
sections, is the golden opportunity for work and in- 
fluence, for approximating more closely the ideals 
upon which churches are supposedly founded. 

The cry is, ““We cannot perpetuate our church 
from the material with which we have to work!” 
No church is worth perpetuating which does not, 
when it originally goes into a neighborhood, accept it 
“for better or for worse, for richer or for poorer.” 


Quite possibly a neighborhood retrogrades because a 
church has not enriched it and brought into it finer 
standards of living, a new set of values. Neighborhood 
movies, neighborhood poolrooms, neighborhood sa- 
loons, neighborhood dance halls, have great influence; 
it is not impossible for neighborhood churches to exert 
influence—7f they want to. 

That is the question—do churches sincerely de- 
sire to do constructive work among the underpriv- 
ileged and scantly educated? There is a romantic 
appeal in working for our “Japanese friends’”’ and the 
quaint Suffolk mission people; but happily we don’t 
have to invite them to our church suppers where we 
might possibly sit next to them; we don’t have to 
have them in our membership where they can intro- 
duce unwelcome references to the value of unions, 
socialism, etc.; we don’t have to subject our young 
people to association with them where they might 
possibly discover one or two fundamental causes for 
deprivation, mental and physical hunger. If this were 
true the romantic appeal would disappear as quickly 
as the whiteness of snow in a busy city. 

The church that lifts its skirts and contentedly 
moves from a poor neighborhood is a snobbish church, 
as well as a lazy one. The church anticipates a con- 
gregation of mentally alert and well-to-do people—a 
group of intellectuals enjoying each other and them- 
selves and bolstering their ego, at the same time 
that they amuse themselves by playing at humani- 
tarianism with the distribution of Christmas baskets, 
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contributions to the Needlework Guild, and attend- 
ance at teas. 

The church that digs in, feels honest joy and pride 
in taking up the challenge to be found in neighborhoods 
verging on slums, is the church which will endure and 
be as permanent as Christianity. It will open its 
doors to all—make them welcome, give them a hear- 
ing, develop their capacities, and it will profit richly 
by the association. It will say to labor sympathizers, 
Communists, even the despised democrats: ‘You can 
give us something extremely valuable, something we 
definitely need—a better understanding of people 
and the complexities of their problems. We in turn 
can repay you with something extremely valuable— 
a quiet retreat for communion, a leadership in the 
direction of Christ and God.” 

God and Jesus will not find locked doors in labor 
groups, youthful ambitions, relief homes, when 
churches do not close their doors and move away from 
the people that these various organizations repre- 
sent. 

And the church that moves because of an op- 
portunity to realize a profit on the sale of its property 
is to be despised; its funds and equipment should be 
turned over to a social agency, aware of its responsi- 
bilities and willing to assume them. 

There is only one valid reason for moving, and 
that is to do greater work among a larger number of 
people who need that work. The church was created 
to serve, not to be served. It was founded to bring 
comfort and communion to people, not for people to 
bring to it bequests to be invested for good rates of 
interest. It was built to lead all men and women 


closer to God and Jesus, not to grant that privilege 
to a few select individuals whose pleasant homes and 
wide lawns make a picturesque setting for a new 
church. 

When congregations begin to lose numbers, when 
neighborhoods start to look shabby and the crime 
rate in them increases, when saloons do a thriving 
business and the orchestras of dance halls blare in 
opposition to the sweet music of church bells, then is 
the time to‘roll up sleeves and get to work. Open 
wide the doors of the church; provide game rooms for 
the children, meeting places for the women, a reading 
and smoking room for the men. Serve the commu- 
nity. Churches pay no taxes, and unless they are will- 
ing to work for the public, without distinction, they. 
have no right to this exemption. 

And the people of the church should assume re- 
sponsibility for leadership. There is a discouraging — 
dearth of volunteer workers in our churches. Nobody 
wants to assume the responsibilities of a leader, but 
everyone protests a hunger for a decent, just, edu- 
cated social order. It can’t be done without men and 
women to point the way. 

Before moving, examine your reasons; re-examine 
the ideals upon which the church was originally built; 
study your contribution or lack of it to the com- 
munity; analyze its needs and your ability to meet 
them; search out the sincerity of your avowal of 
Christianity. 

Let us not have portable churches; let us have a 
union of builders of permanent churches—churches 
built to endure and serve whatever fortunes beset 
its neighborhood. 


Youth on Religion 


Edwin C. Broome, Jr. 


NE of the moot questions in the life of the Chris- 
tian Church today is that of its youth. Itisa 
problem which deserves much careful thought 

and consideration on the part of those to whom the 
church means much. The younger person in the 
church has the same right to consideration that the 
older person demands. Religion can be just as much 
a stabilizing influence in the lives of younger people 
as in the lives of older people. The church must give 
them uplift and spiritual life, an integration of their 
Weltanschuung, if it is to answer the challenge of a 
chaotic world. 

Second, we must consider the point of view of 
young people because young people in any church are 
the security for the years to come. They represent 
the congregations of the future, and as such must be 
reckoned with now, rather than later. There is no 
more discouraging picture than that of a church which 
has ignored its younger people, only to realize too late 
that its life is dwindling as older members pass on 
and there are no younger people to take the places 
they have left vacant. Younger people have a right 
to be heard. Their views will not always coincide 
with those of more mature people, but that is not the 
point, and because we may not agree is no reason to 
refuse to listen. The apparent (from youth’s point of 
view at least) assumption that the church policies 


are geared to the needs, desires and prejudices of older 
people is harmful both to youth and the church. 

In short, for their own sakes, and for the sake of 
the church itself, they must be heard. We must ask 
them, rather than spin theories. Theories without 
facts to back them up are mere musings of the lazy 
mind. No satisfactory inquiry can be made without 
some few facts at least as a basis. 

One thing is obvious from the start: young people 
in college and elsewhere are in no wise agreed among 
themselves. Some are definitely hostile to the church 
as an institution, but few, if any, are hostile to what 
we might call the “good life.” Some are definitely 
favorable to the church and its work in the world, 
while others are still on the fence, uncertain. 

The present article is based upon statements 
which were made by a group of psychology students 
at the University of Pennsylvania in the summer of 
1936. 

Some are mildly hostile to the church itself. 
One girl writes: “I very rarely go, because when I do, 
I seldom hear anything that seems of real value, and 
so often there seems to be a background of petty rivalry 
with other denominations. Besides, I don’t like being 
threatened with punishment or enticed by reward, be- 
cause I don’t believe in either (in the hereafter).”” This 
girl had no church affiliations, was not a member of 
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any. Obviously her experience had been too cursory 
to make any real judgment. It was part of her “job” 
to take a group of Catholic children to mass every 
Sunday, and quite possibly she is making a false 
generalization on the basis of this experience. 

Another girl writes that she does not like church 
society, she does not like the sentimentality imposed 
upon her in the church. She claims to worship se- 
cretly at home—of this I will speak in a moment. 
The social fellowship of the church is distasteful to 
many younger people. One young man writes: ‘‘The 
Rotary Club handshaking and the exaggerated good 
fellowship of the city church are most distasteful. 
The religious sensitiveness that I have tells me that 
there is no more religion in many a church session 
than there is in a good movie.” 

A great number of young people have claimed to 
worship outside the church, in short, they do not feel 
that they need the church. One Unitarian girl writes: 
“T feel that it matters not where or how I show my 
appreciation and commune, so long as I feel inspired 
to do so. I feel that this is more truly religious than 
mere dutiful attendance.’”’ Another girl claimed she 
read religious books and listened to sermons on the 
radio. 

Two points are brought out here: one, that ex- 
aggerated ‘‘good fellowship’? does more harm than 
good in a church. A certain amount of genuine af- 
fection and mutual interest is a beautiful character- 
istic of any religious community, but too much of it 
borders on the silly, and disgusts the younger person. 
Any “good fellowship’ must be sincere. We must be 
glad to see a person because he is that person, and not 
because his presence swells the number and increases 
the morning offering. Good fellowship that does not 
have as its basis individual and personal interest and 
affection is of the ‘‘sounding brass and clanging cym- 
bals’’ of religion. 

The second point is that young people claim to 
worship outside the church. This may be true to a 
certain extent. We have nothing here but the bare 
statement of several for this assumption. However, 
it is true that the unchurched younger person is 
interested in religion. Next to discussions of “dates,” 
religion is the most popular subject for the college 
“‘bull-session,’” as any graduate can testify. This 
shows a very definite interest in religion, outside the 
church. 

A third attitude is that young people go to 
church because of social pressure. Reports showed 
that this is the case with most Jewish young people. 
This is in a state of transition among Jews at present, 
and possibly this is an unfair statement. However, 
social pressure is a big factor in church attendance. 
When it is fashionable to go to church, people flock 
there, but when the fickle dame whom we all obey 
turns her eyes the other way, we hesitate to be out of 
step. 

By far the greatest number of those who do not 
attend church with any regularity are quite actively 
hostile to the church. One person stated that he felt 
religion was too professionalized today, and that he 
did not believe in professionalizing an emotional reac- 
tion such as religion. A considerable group of younger 
people feel the same, and, to quote one girl: “Religion 


has effected so little good in the few thousand years 
known to history that I feel it is of no use to go to 
church.” 

Organized religion has always been a lag in so- 
ciety. It has rarely shown the way. Organized re- 
ligion tends to uphold moralisms of a generation once 
or twice removed, rather than to keep abreast of the 
time. This reactionary attitude is one of the reasons 
why organized religion is failing to meet the present 
world crisis, and why “religion has effected so little 
good.”’ The prophets were rarely in the church, and 
this is the fault of the church and not of the prophets. 

This general failure of the church to make itself 
felt in the field of social justice seems to be a sore point 
among many younger people. One person writes: 
“T believe that a minister of God should do more for 
the general masses than they have so far. They seem 
to kowtow to the groups that bring in the most of the 
money. Ministers should teach less dogma and edu- 
cate those that can be educated for a better distribu- 
tion of the necessities and comforts of life.” 

This charge that ministers ‘“kowtow” to the in-: 
fluential in the parish is unfortunately true. We 
must. Few of us dare do much else. We can “sugar- 
coat’’ our medicine, but we have to use so much sugar 
and so little medicine that the therapeutic effect is 
practically negligible. This condition is far worse 
in the so-called liberal churches where the congrega- 
tional type of church government exists than it is else- 
where, and is an essential weakness of our churches. 

Surprisingly few of these young people did not at- 
tend church because of some personal grievance. This 
is especially interesting when we compare this attitude 
with that of older people. 

Turning now to the more favorable attitude of 
those who do find an interest in the church, the results 
are equally interesting. 

“T attend Sunday school and church every Sunday 
merely because of a force of habit,” one girl writes. 

Similar answers were received from quite a large 
number. Habit and early training in the lives of 
young people is a very important factor in their later 
religious development and attitude. The Roman 
Catholic Church has recognized this. Yet even this 
religious training must be moderate in character. 
Too much compulsion on the part of religiously-minded 
parents in compelling older children to go to church 
and Sunday school is unwise, for it reacts like a boom- 
erang later on. The matter is summed up by one 
Episcopal woman who-says: “My church attendance 
and affiliation to the Episcopal Church is first my 
early training—now because it has become a part of 
my life.’ Her early training was wise and moderate. 
Second, the formation of the church “habit”? must 
commence at an early age. To begin compelling 
church or Sunday school attendance at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen is too late. 

The recent developments in the field of religious 
education will, we all hope, do away with many of the 
difficulties which are noticeable in the present college 
generation with regard to beliefs and scientific teach- 
ing. The solution must be sought carefully in the 
Sunday schools of our churches. The necessity of 
carefully directed work and standardized courses of 
study cannot be over-emphasized. As I stated in a 
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previous article, this Should be directed from the de- 
nominational headquarters, and the necessary work 
must be required in a particular parish, rather than 
merely recommended. This should be directed by 
thoroughly competent people, whose sole business it 
should be to meet the needs of a changing age. Fur- 
ther, this is a hundredfold more necessary in the case 
of younger people and even children than in the case 
of adults. Adult education is a peripheral matter in 
the life of the church. Intelligent adults will do their 
own thinking and reading anyhow, and with unintelli- 
gent adults it is a waste of time. If people have not 
learned to think by the time they reach maturity, they 
will never learn. They must be taught to think when 
they are young, and this is the duty of education, re- 
ligious and secular. When our Sunday schools are 
adequately and completely cared for, when our prob- 
lems in youth education are solved, then and then only 
can we turn to adult education. 

Very few of those who attend church do so because 
of the fellowship in the church. Just as we found that 
many stayed away because they did not like the ex- 
aggerated good fellowship, so we find that very few 
are interested in the church because of it. 

A considerable number of young people, just as a 
considerable number of older people, find in church, 
as one girl states, “peace and personal enjoyment from 
the services.”” A spiritual benefit is greatly desired 
and treasured among younger people even today, and 
when asked anonymously they do not hesitate to say 
so. They, like the rest of us, want and need guidance 
and help in their everyday problems, and many of 
them feel that these problems have been partially 
solved, at least, by their contacts with religious or- 
ganizations. They find solace and beauty in the ser- 
vice, in the ritual, and in the religious experience they 
receive in taking part in this ritual. It is surprising 
that a very small percentage are now interested in the 
sermon or the preaching. In the eyes of the younger 
people, this has assumed a very minor role in the ay- 
erage church. They like to listen to outstanding men 
such as Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, and they are in- 
terested in reading, and so forth, but to younger people 
today the sermon has lost its significance. They find 
their spiritual help and uplifting experiences in the ser- 
vice itself, in the beauty and sacred atmosphere of the 
church and its litanies. This is possibly the one def- 
inite change over the attitude of a generation ago, and 
it is one of the real reasons why they are seeking the 
more liturgical churches. Thisis brought out time and 
time again by their remarks. One girl goes so far as 
to say: “The beauty and peace of the church means 
much to me, and I am inclined to prefer to go to an 
empty church rather than one with a service in action. 
There I know the ‘peace which passeth all under- 
standing.’ ”’ 

This is a new trend, but a very definite trend, 
and one which the church as a whole should strive to 
meet, and in some denominations is meeting to a very 
considerable degree of success. 

There is a third group, a really important group 
of younger people in our colleges today. This group 
is on the fence; it stands at the boundary in its atti- 
tude. It does not know which way to turn, or which 
road to follow. Typical of this attitude is that of one 


young man who says: “I enjoy the attending of church. 
I have no particular reason for not attending more 
regularly. I have always been interested in the inter- 
pretation of the scriptures. JI read my Bibleand try to 
interpret them for myself.” 

Another says: ‘I have recently discontinued regu- 
larity (in church). Viewpoint has probably changed 
because of scientific readings regarding bases of life.’’ 

One.girl sums up the matter by saying: “I feel a 
definite spirjtual need at times. I like the church 
atmosphere, quiet ceremonies, etc. I enjoy church 
music. I do have definite religious experiences some- 
times in church.”’ She adds at the end that she does 
like Dr. Fosdick’s sermons. 

A year ago I asked my own congregation to write 
down what part of the service they liked best, from 
what part they derived the most benefit. Most of 
them answered “the sermon.” This attitude has 
changed among our younger people, and for their 
sakes it might be wise to ponder upon this change, for 
youth today is as genuinely religious as it ever was. 

The development of radio may be largely re- 
sponsible for this change of attitude. The best ser- 
mons in the world are now at our finger-tips. Why 
hear anything less? Second, preaching, even in the 
case of our Lord, had no remarkable or lasting effect. 
The multitudes who heard him by the sea and at the 
wayside had no place in the life of the church later. 
Entirely too much emphasis has been placed upon 
the sermon. We hear a candidate, and judge him on 
his sermon; our appreciation of a service depends 
upon the quality of the sermon. This is an anachro- 
nistic vestige of early New England rural life, and has 
no place in the world today. 

As one Episcopal woman once expressed it to me: 
“The strength of our church lies in the fact that, re- 
gardless of the sermon, I know when I go to church 
anywhere in the world that I will have something to 
take back with me.” A standardized liturgical ser- 
vice is the answer there. Wherever she roams, that 
woman knows that she will always be at home in her 
church. This isa very definite factor. 

In the case of this particular denomination, this 
liturgical aspect is a traditional matter, but it is the 
source of the continual strength and present appeal of 
the Episcopal! Church. 

How does this apply to the Universalist Church? 
We have no such standardization of services. Our 
services vary from mere hymn-singing to those in 
which the Book of Common Prayer is used. The one 
recommendation that would seem logical from this 
little study is that the Universalist Church institute a 
standardized liturgical service which would be used in 
every Universalist church. This would have to be 
compulsory, for if only a few co-operated the entire 
effect would be spoiled. Liberal theological ideas 
will not interfere: liturgy has a very definite religious 
value above and beyond any particular theological 
presuppositions. It is a means to religious conscious- 
ness and religious experience which we would do well 
to possess. It would take some little time for any. 
such liturgical side of our worship to acquire meaning, 
but if it were everywhere in our churches there is the 
possibility that it might be the means of recapturing 
our place in the sun. There are more people with 
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Universalist ideas in liturgical churches today than 
there are actual Universalists in Universalist churches. 

The question arises: Is it not too late? Can a 
denomination that has ignored things of this sort for 
over a hundred years now take them up? Will the 
vibrant tradition of meaningful liturgy ever take hold 
in our church? I cannot answer this question. We 
can only try. One thing is clear. We must offer 
youth something in the church which it cannot find 
elsewhere. The number of really great preachers in 
any one generation is seriously limited. We cannot 
compete here, and even if we could it is much easier 
for people to stay at home and hear great preaching 
in comfort. But a beautiful service can take place 


only in the church, and if it acquires meaning it will 
be the loadstone of a reborn organization. Preaching 
never had much influence in the world, but the mystical 
experiences of consecrated souls have had an influence. 
This most potent factor in our religious life we have 
omitted, to our own detriment. Our present policy is 
only leading us to denominational extinction, and this 
one suggested here might lead us to greater influence 
and significance in the world at large. It certainly 
is worth trying. Youth wants it, and will get it, no 
matter what we do. Younger people have already 
expressed a need for this type of religious experience. 
They will find a fulfillment of their need with us or 
elsewhere. Why should it not be with us? 


Totalitarianism Is Never Complete 
Rufus M. Jones 


T is a common fallacy to treat peoples—the people, 
for example, of a nation—as an undifferentiated 
mass. They are taken in the lump, so to speak, 

and are judged and condemned, especially in time of 
war, under a blanket term, usually offensive. In all 
such situations we fail to see the concrete human 
faces, the individual persons, with their throbbing 
human hearts and their unique ways of life and 
thought. Their inner attitudes of mind and will are 
overlooked and swamped in the abstract mass. Those 
human faces, nevertheless, continue to peer out from 
behind the abstract phrases. They are there, palpi- 
tatingly real, in spite of the almost universal tendency 
to forget them, to overlook them. 

The same thing is true of areas of hate and bitter- 
ness and fear, and there are just now many such areas 
on this planet of ours. It is usually assumed, where 
there is an atmosphere of racial hate and bitterness, 
that it envelops the entire people concerned, and that 
they can all be “lumped’”’ together under one rubric 
of hate or fear, with no free individuals, whose human 
faces stand out clearly in the general mass. That is 
another instance of this common fallacy—to ignore 
the human faces that are always there. 

It has been my privilege in these last few years, 
these especially dark years, to visit some of the areas 
of most intense hate, and I have found in every one of 
them a goodly number of persons who stand out, who 
are not smothered by the prevailing climate and who 
maintain an understanding mind, a sympathetic 
spirit and a quiet creative influence of light and lead- 
ing. There are in every one of the areas of hate where 
I have been little centers, tiny cells—sometimes a 
single individual, sometimes a little group of “‘the si- 
lent in the land’’—where a wholly different atmosphere 
is felt and a wholly different spirit breathes. 

It is somewhat of a mystery how such persons 
appear in such an unfavorable climate, as it is a mys- 
tery how the unexpected saint emerges in the slums, 
or in the “‘submerged”’ family, how the lily comes out 
of the mud—but the fact, when it appears, is its own 
unmistakable evidence. And this unpredictable mu- 
tation, this rare specimen of the human family, who 
goes on loving when everybody else is hating, gives us 
hope for the race as the spring equinox gives promise 
of new life for the world. 


The Union of South Africa is a country of diverse 
races which have been in violent collision for two 
hundred years. The Dutch stock has throughout that 
period been the dominant race from the point of view 
of numbers. Even now, when the Union is a dominion 
of the British Empire, the Dutch outnumber the 
British in the ratio of three to two and outvote them at 
elections. There has been more than a century of 
friction between these two peoples, involving two stern 
periods of active war. 

In this divided country of 2,000,000 white citizens, 
there are nearly 7,000,000 natives of various Bantu 
tribes, who during the colonizing period carried on an 
intermittent but extremely violent warfare with the 
settlers, both Dutch and British. Besides these native 
races, there are nearly 800,000 colored people who have 
some white blood, but who in the main have the social 
status of the natives, and there are about 225,000 
Asiatics from India, largely settled in Natal, who are 
for the most part ranked with the “‘depressed”’ people 
of color. 

The lines of color are sharply drawn. The chasm 
between the white citizen and the people of various 
shades of color from mildly dark to black is a very wide 
one. The color-bar is everywhere in evidence and 
racial discrimination has been both in the period of 
conquest and under the Union a settled policy. The 
Dutch, speaking generally, are much harder, sterner, 
in their racial attitudes than the British are. Most of 
the missionaries who have brought to the natives many 
of the blessings of the Christian way of life—such as 
the possibility of education, hospitals, organized re- 
ligion with the joy of hymn singing, and to some ex- 
tent liberation from the oppressive burden of super- 
stition and the tyranny of the medicine men and the 
“‘witch-smellers’’—have been either British or Ameri- 
can, and they have done a noble work of a high order. 

But the color-bar remains. The white race is in 
control, the dark races are ‘“‘depressed,”’ “kept in their 
place,’ and can only “walk softly” in their narrow, 
limited round of life. It is a world of beautiful skies 
and hills and rivers, broad fields and lordly spaces, but 
itis too a world where fear stalks abroad and across the 
land, deep-seated hate is much in evidence and in- 
volved human problems confront one at every turn. 

And yet, in every large center of population there 
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are groups who have conquered fear, who understand 
the true issues of life, who know ‘‘what men live by,” 
and who are, with the impalpable forces of gentleness 
and love and truth, pushing back the darkness and 
widening the area of light. Persons of this order and 
of this healing service are not confined to the mission- 
ary class. They are sometimes, but none too often, 
ministers of the gospel. They are as likely—perhaps 
even more likely—to be university professors, who 
have caught a larger view of life and greater faith in 
the gentle forces of friendliness and love. A number 
of them are “Oxford Groupers” who have got a clearer 
vision of what the Christian gospel involves for life 
among men. But persons of this larger view and truer 
way of life are to be found in Parliament, in the Cabi- 
net, on the judicial bench, among the leaders of 
thought and among the statesmen of the nation. Light 
is coming here, as it comes everywhere, slowly—how 
slowly!—but it is coming. There is a remnant that 
sees, and feels and dares. It is a remnant that is done 
with fear and hate and that is vocal with the creative, 
constructive, if impalpable, forces of human sympathy 
and understanding, stirred by faith that an atmosphere 
can be produced in which men of differing races and 
varying shades of color can live co-operatively, and 
find a freer, fuller life together. 

I have found similar human faces, with similar 


breadth of spirit, in China, in Japan, in Germany, in 
Czechoslovakia and in Italy, and I should find them in 
Russia if I once got there. I know many persons 
in Japan who in their inner spirit are as free from the 
imperial policy of the military machine as I am, and 
who in spite of the suppression of actual news, and the 
swirl of propaganda, go straight on exercising their 
faith in another way of life and breathing a spirit of 
friendliness and love for the tragically suffering Chi- 
nese. There is not much that they can do and there 
is almost nothing that they can say, but they do pre- 
serve in their souls an area of free thought and in their 
spirits a triumphant attitude which some day will 
burst into expression and bear visible fruit. 

There are no tyrannies that can completely sup- 
press the soul of man. They can control newspapers 
and printing offices, they can suppress speech and de- 
stroy pamphlets, they can put prophets and heralds 
into concentration camps, or do them to death, but 
they cannot bridle the human heart or command 
human sympathies to cease. There never will be 
complete totalitarianism because there will always be 
human faces that will not merge into the lump, there 
will always be human hearts that will not fuse into the 
mass. There are no compulsions which can compel 
inner states of mind. There are no dictators who can 
command the secret citadel of man’s free soul. 


“And They Call This Peace” 


Robert C. Dexter 


HREE weeks ago I stood outside a village hall 
about twenty miles from Prague. I thought 
that I had seen enough misery in the last hour 

but the end was not yet. Within that hall, which was 
not more than one hundred feet long by thirty feet 
wide, there were living, eating and sleeping 223 people. 
Their only beds were straw mattresses spread on the 
floor where they slept at night packed like sardines. 
Since there was not coal enough, the room was fright- 
fully cold in the night and many of the children in the 
camp were ill. All these people had to live on was 
eight crowns—twenty-five cents—a day supplied by 
the Czech government. They were all refugees from 
the Sudeten territory, Czechs and Germans. They 
were doing their best to keep the building clean but 
the difficulties were almost insurmountable. They 
had not enough saucepans to cook in and there was no 
adequate washingroom. They could only wash their 
clothes once in three weeks and then, since most of 
them possessed only the clothes which they wore 
when they crossed the border, they had to lie down on 
the blankets while the washing was being done. These 
people had no occupation or recreation and just sat 
around most of the day. Most of the refugees in this 
camp were artisans or miners, people who had been 
accustomed to living decently in their own homes, and 
the present surroundings were rapidly sapping their 
morale. Yet one after another told me that this was 
heaven compared with what would have been their 
lot had they remained in their own homes and that 
they would rather die than go back. 

This all seemed bad enough and I came out with 


a lump in my throat and a feeling that those of us in 
America who will celebrate Christmas in our own 
homes, warm and comfortable with plenty to eat, 
comfortable clothes to wear, have an obligation to 
these unfortunate people. The Czech government is 
doing all it can. Various British relief funds are at- 
tempting to meet the need, but it is so stupendous that 
all that we can do is not enough. 

And yet that is not the worst. Just as we were 
coming out—Mr. Wood of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, Miss Lee of the British Unitarian 
Association and I were being taken around the camp 
by one of the Czech higher officials—a white-haired 
woman with refined features, her clothing torn and her 
hands and face scratched and cut, came to the official 
who was in charge of us and poured out a voluble 
story in Czech, interrupted with tears and expressions 
of sympathy from the other refugees who stood by. 
It seems that she and her husband had come into 
present-day Czechoslovakia immediately following 
the German occupation. They had been told that it 
was perfectly safe to return to their own homes and 
they did so. For a few days, while the German army 
was in occupation, they were left alone but as soon as 
the troops had withdrawn, a party of Henleinists came 
to their home and took the woman and her husband 
into the woods, where they deliberately tortured him 
and he died before her eyes. She got away and after 
spending two nights in the forest came through the 
lines and had just arrived in the camp. Her only son 
had been shot in Slovakia and there she was, alone — 
and homeless, with all her property gone and her 
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husband and son dead. The governmental official and 
I went out together and as he left he turned to me and 
said in German, “‘And they call this peace.” 

Possibly this is an extreme example but it is an 
indication of what is happening to thousands of 
Czechs, loyal Germans and Jews today. There are 
anywhere from 180,000 to 250,000 refugees in Czecho- 
slovakia at the present moment and the number is 
increasing daily. Conservative estimates indicate 
that by the middle of winter there will be one half 
million such people, most of them penniless, on the 
hands of the Czech government, and that government 
has to face the care of these people with one quarter 
of its territory and probably a larger amount of its 
taxable property withdrawn and 100,000 of its own 
people unemployed. It is a black and discouraging 
picture and the worst is yet to come. As the winter 
comes on and as economic conditions become worse, 
many thousands of refugees who are now being cared 
for in private families, sleeping in barns and outhouses, 
must be provided for in some more effective way, and 
how that provision is to be made no one knows. It 
is true that the British people have raised over a mil- 
lion and a half dollars by subscriptions and that 
million and a half, which is administered by British 
personnel, is of the very greatest importance. The 
British government’s loan of 10,000,000 pounds sterling 
is also at the present moment being partly used for the 
care of refugees, but American funds so far sent over 
have been very limited and there is a great need for 
additional help. 

However, the need for help, important as it is, 
is paralleled by another need equally important, 
namely, that of American personnel to administer 
such relief as is sent. The very fact that Richard 
Wood and I were able to be on the spot, even though 
at the moment we had no large sums to offer for re- 
lief, was a proof to the Czech people that they were not 
forgotten and deserted by America. It was especially 
valuable so far as our own church people in that un- 
fortunate country are concerned. The pressure on 
Czechoslovakia by its more powerful neighbor is tre- 
mendous and they need all the moral assistance that 
they can get from outside democratic nations to be 
able to withstand that pressure. The British have 
rendered very real service in this regard but they are 
handicapped by the very fact of their nationality, and 
fortunately Americans would not suffer any such 
handicap. Large sums of money for relief are needed 
and it is my hope that the American Committee for 
Relief in Czechoslovakia will at once start a vigorous 
campaign for considerable sums of money to be ad- 
ministered by the American personnel on the spot. 
The place of the Unitarian and Quaker committee 
in the picture has not yet been definitely worked out 
but it is in process of being decided upon. 

There are, of course, special needs among our own 
people; 25,000 of the members of the Czechoslovak 
Church are at the present moment refugees. Many 
of its ministers have been driven out of their homes 
and our own Unitarian church in Prague has lost much 
of its financial support and will continue to suffer. 
If the reactionary groups in Czechoslovakia, backed by 
reactionary groups across the border, get complete 
control, there is not much hope that liberal churches 


can survive. Here is another reason why American 
personnel representing the liberal point of view is 
absolutely essential. 

At the present moment I cannot announce just 
what our plans are going to be. They will be decided 
upon within the next few days, and funds for the sup- 
port of our personnel and for special relief to our own 
people will undoubtedly be called for. Personally 
I have no doubt as to the response from Unitarians 
and other liberals. We cannot meet the whole need. 
That is far beyond our resources. For that we must 
rely on the generosity of the entire American people 
and their response to the appeals of the committee 
headed by Nicholas Murray Butler. We can, how- 
ever, and we ought to, supply American personnel 
who can do the more difficult work of dealing with in- 
dividual problems of emigration—at least 100,000 of 
these unfortunates, Jews, Germans and Czechs, must 
find a new home outside of Czechoslovakia—and the 
restoration of faith in themselves and in the ideals for 
which we and they jointly stand. 

It may be that the problem is insoluble, but I am 
convinced that the Czech people, in their hearts, are 
still faithful to the ideals of Masaryk, and that—with 
the support we more fortunate ones can give them, and 
with the demonstration of our interest through flesh 
and blood representatives, men and women who are 
sympathetic and at the same time determined to keep 
alive the spark of freedom and liberalism—the situa- 
tion can finally be mastered. In the meantime there 
will be suffering and hardship and demoralization. 

More than all else I feel that we in America 
should be patient. The Czech government will make 
mistakes. It will undoubtedly do things of which we 
will not approve. There will be reactions in this country 
against their policies, but we should remember that 
they are a sick nation. They feel betrayed and de- 
serted and our immediate task at the moment, as be- 
lievers in freedom and democracy, is to show through 
our efforts that whatever they do we have not for- 
gotten and we will not forget. 

There is not peace in Czechoslovakia. In some 
ways it is worse than war because there is not the en- 
thusiasm that comes with the ability to combat the 
enemy effectively. As one very prominent Czech 
said when I talked with her at the end of my visit, 
“It is much easier to die for one’s country than to live 
under conditions such as we must live through today.” 
The challenge before the American people, and par- 
ticularly before those of us who call ourselves liberals, 
is—with money and with men and women—to stand 
by those who are trying to live for their country and 
to keep alive those ideals which are common to their 
country and to ours. 

* * * 
DEATH OF PROFESSOR MORRELL 

. PHILBROOK MORRELL, for twenty-five years Richard- 
son Professor of Sociology and Ethics at the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, died 
Wednesday morning, December 7, following an operation. 
Funeral services were held in the First Universalist Church, 
crowded to the doors for the occasion, Friday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 9. The Rev. Hugh S. Tigner conducted the service and Dean 
John Murray Atwood spoke briefly. Of Professor Morrell Dean 
Atwood said: “I have known him for over fifty years. During 
this time I have known many noble men but none more generally 
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Christian in the practical sense of that term.’’ Following the 
brief and simple service in the church the body was taken to 
Evergreen Cemetery, where the committal service was read by 
Prof. Edson R. Miles. 

Six students of the Theological School, one from each class, 
served as pallbearers. Present at the service were George H. 
Bowers, president of the board of trustees of the Theological 
School, and Dr. Bruce Swift, Dr. Fred C. Leining, and Dr. Stuart 
C. Winning, members of the board. Other Universalist clergy- 
men present were Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, president emeritus 
of St. Lawrence University, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of Water- 
town, the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, the Rev. 
Robert Killam of Utica, and the Rev. William J. Metz of Morris- 
ville, Vt. 

H. Philbrook Morrell was born at Calais, Maine, March 9, 
1869. He entered the Canton Theological School in 1888 and 
was graduated in 1891. Among his classmates were Thomas 
Edward Potterton and Ulysses S. Milburn, long minister of the 
Everett, Mass., church. Following his graduation Morrell re- 
mained for an extra year at the school and was granted the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in 1892. His first pastorate was at Hen- 
derson and Ellisburg, New York. His other pastorates were 
Cohocton and Conesus, New York. For a year following these 
pastorates he was assistant to Dr. Asa Saxe in Rochester, and 
in 1897 he was called to Buffalo, where he remained for sixteen 
years. During this pastorate he built Grace Universalist Church. 
In 1913 he was called to the Richardson chair of Sociology and 
Ethics in the Theological School, where he remained until his 
death. 

Plans are under way for a memorial service to be held at the 
Canton Theological School during Commencement. 

Hone: 


* * * 


A TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR MORRELL 


WE who enjoy the high privilege of living in health for more 

than three-score years find ourselves, far too often, called 
upon to pay the price—the price of sorrow at parting—those ex- 
periences which clutch at our hearts and fill our eyes with tears, 
and make us cry out in suffering without bitterness: ‘“Would they 
could have stayed with us!” 

Seldom have I been more deeply moved by a sense of per- 
sonal loss and sorrow than when I heard of the death of Prof. 
H. P. Morrell (‘‘Phil,’’ he was to all who loved him). Spontane- 
ously there rose to my lips, “‘Mr. Valiant-for-Truth has passed 
over.” That name “suits”! Of all his admirable qualities none 
was stronger than a perfect passion for the truth, the whole truth, 
nothing but the truth. He was my parishioner for four years, and 
my fellow-townsman for six, ten years ago. In the Sunday 
morning congregation he was never the theological professor, but 
a most sympathetic and responsive listener and, in the sincerity 
of his soul, one who worshiped the Father in spirit and in 
truth. 

His utter frankness, his aversion to sham or insincerity of any 
sort, his conviction of the sinfulness and un-Christian nature of 
militarism and war, at times caused him to be misunderstood and 
opposed—particularly in frenzied seasons of super-patriotism. 
But no man, I most truly believe, occupied a firmer position in the 
respect of the entire community than he did; and few have been 
held in real personal affection to a larger extent. 

The people grew to know him as “fone who never turned his 
back.” They became aware, when the veil was removed, of his 
perfect sincerity and devotion. Through a wide region, far 
beyond the borders of the town in which he lived and worked, he 
was known and loved. Often he was called from afar to officiate 
at funerals. Few ministers whom I have ever heard on such 
occasions have spoken with such unction. At the very edge of the 
grave he would lift us all in prayer until the clouds were shot 
through with light. He “spoke comfortably’ as ever a man 
spoke out of the fulness of a large and sympathetic nature. 

He has left his mark, his influence, on scores of young men 
who have become highly successful in our ministry. What he 


taught was vital, but what he was was still more so. In him was: 
manifested the high truth that “the life of the teaching is the 
teacher’s life.” 

“Given to hospitality!’ Oh, how widely and how often his 
doors were open! What an atmosphere of home he and his 
faithful and equally hospitable wife created for those boys and 
girls away from home at the great seasons of the year. Arriving 
announced or unexpected, one always found “room in the inn,” 
at 3 University Avenue. 

With all his academic and civic duties he still found time to 
be minister and pastor to a little Universalist flock at North 
Russell, where he preached Sunday evenings. I feel quite sure 
that a life completely apart from the pastoral relationship, de- 
prived of public utterances in the prophetic mood, could never 
have quite satisfied him. He was “always abounding.” 

The Theological School has lost an able and beloved professor. 
The community has lost an active and upright citizen, but we, 
we who knew him best and loved him most, have lost a dear per- 
sonal friend. 

Never did the quaint and beautiful words of John Bunyan 
more fittingly apply: 

“When Mr. Valiant-for-Truth was taken with a summons,. 
he said, ‘My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my pil- 
grimage, and my courage and skill to him that can get it. My 
marks and my scars I carry with me to be a witness for me that. 
I have fought His battles who will be my rewarder.’ (When the 
day came that he must go hence came) he went down into the 
river. As he went in he said, ‘Death, where is thy sting?’ As he 
went down deeper he said, ‘Grave, where is thy victory?’ So. 
Mr. Valiant-for-Truth passed over, and all the trumpets sounded. 
for him on the other side.” 

HfASHE 


* * 


LOSING A GOOD MAN 


Malden has been fortunate in having several really great. 
men occupy the pulpits of her churches. The apostolic succession 
began in Colonial days when Rev. Michael Wigglesworth found 
time from his pastoral duties to write the ‘“‘Day of Doom” and 
the Rev. Joseph Emerson came here from Harvard in his teens, 
preached over half a century, two sermons a Sunday, and missed 
but once. Names of eminent clergymen come to mind as we 
recall the long and honored line in all our parishes. 

No name, however, stands out more conspicuously among 
those we of today can recall than that of Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
the announcement of whose intention to retire from the pastorate 
of the Universalist church came as a stunning blow not only 
upon the members of his church, but on the entire community 
in which he has been such a vital and helpful force for the past 
ten years. His call to go to the great church of his denomination 
in Washington is one of the most complimentary that has ever 
come to a Malden minister. It gives him a wider and national 
field for the exercise of his many talents. 

Dr. Brooks has been a pronounced success here, both as a 
pastor and a preacher. The manner by which he has built up his 
church has been amazing. He has never been afraid of hard 
work and has placed the interests of his parish before all else. 
Gifted with a rare and unusually winning personality, Dr. 
Brooks has made friends easily, and with him it has been once a 
friend, always a friend. His personality in the pulpit has been 
equal to that displayed in his pastoral duties. Above all, he has 
been the thorough student, one of the most widely read men in 
the city, and one of the most scholarly among us. During his 
stay here many high honors have come to him, which he has re- 
ceived modestly and graciously placed in the lap of Malden. 

Malden is going to miss him, to miss him a whole lot. While 
there is widespread regret that he is to say goodby to the com- 
munity in which he has labored so devotedly for over a decade, 
everyone joins in congratulating him on his elevation to one of 
the highest positions of trust and responsibility in his denomina- 
tion, in the national Capital, where the effect of his ministry will 
become boundless.—Malden Evening News. 
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Reactions of Our Readers \ 


RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Christian Leader has given me generous space to present 
a view of duty in regard to war from which it editorially dissents. 
In particular it objects to the complete renunciation of war in 
whatever circumstances, preferring to wait and judge each new 
situation on its merits. 
book, ‘“‘The New Testament Basis of Pacifism,’ by Dr. G. H. C. 
MacGregor, professor in the University of Glasgow? This dis- 
tinguished scholar holds it the duty of the Christian Church 
“to proclaim war as essentially hateful to God and the supreme 
‘denial of the mind and the method of Christ.” 

He asserts that if the Church is faithful to the mind of Christ: 
“She will announce to the world that her refusal to countenance 
war is absolute. To the objection that the essence of Christian 
living is not to bind oneself in advance, but to seek to read the 
will of God in each new situation as it arises, she will reply that 
every new situation grows out of a previous one, and that to 
fail to break with past policies is to share the guilt of creating a 
“new situation’ in which the way of Christ will be no less ‘im- 
practicable’ than it is declared to be today. Merely to proclaim 
that war is in general un-Christian, but that circumstances alter 
cases, is to invite the reply, which will be buttressed by all the 
forces of an unscrupulous propaganda, that the special cireum- 
stances have arrived and general principles must go by the board. 
Nothing short of an absolute refusal, solemnly affirmed in ad- 
vance of the crisis and before passions have been aroused, will 
serve. There can be little question that if all Christians were to 
announce that henceforth they would have nothing whatever to 
do with the war method; if the Church as such were to give 
notice that under no conditions would she give her official bless- 
ing to war measures; and if this announcement were made ona 
definitely religious basis, so that governments might know that 
no amount of propaganda could move millions of their best 
citizens to break a vow made before God, the whole world situa- 
‘tion would be radically changed. The ideal, of course, is united 
action by the Church in all nations; failing that, one national 
Church must take the initiative; until it does so, individual 
‘Christians must continue to bear unremitting witness.” 

This doctrine seems to me important and timely in view of 
President Roosevelt’s unmistakable intention to make our coun- 
try ready for war both in material equipment and in spiritual 
attitude. What will be the answer of the Church to this chal- 
lenge? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Center, Mass. 
* * 


“A GOOD CUP OF COFFEE”’’ 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note your quotation from Percival Malone, in The Church- 
‘man, in which he states that he has been served coffee extract 
even in the best of eating places and that a good cup of coffee is 
not to be found (or words to that effect). May I rise in defense 
of the great American restaurateur by saying that I have eaten 
in hundreds of places, and every year eat in several towns in dif- 
ferent states, from small “dog-carts’” and lunch counters to 
swanky hotels, and have been astonished and delighted with the 
quality of coffee usually served. The best cup of coffee I ever 
had in my life—one which, alas! has now joined company with 
the “Lost Chord’’—was in a little two-by-four lunch counter in 
Clinton, Mass., one morning three years ago. My lasting regret 
is that I did not then and there ascertain the brand of the coffee 
or the method of preparation, for when, after anticipating the 
pleasure for a whole year, I passed that way again, the place 
was not—undoubtedly financially wrecked by serving better 
coffee than the price would warrant. It had an “ambrosial” 
quality never to be forgotten, but now sought for vainly. But by 
and large coffee seems to be well brewed and freshly made and, 


On this point may I quote from a little’ 


on the average, superior to that found in most homes, I believe. 
And it should be so. In the first place, the very highest grade of 
coffee is now at the price the very cheapest coffee-and-chicory 
was twenty years ago. Second, the method of making has be- 
come scientific. In the former days restaurant and hotel coffee 
was characterized by a rather bitter taste (which one learned 
even to crave). This was due to the fact that when coffee is 
boiled, or overcooked, the tannic acid, soluble only at the boiling 
point of water, is released. That acid is a bitter astringent. 
Third, in a normally busy eating-place the coffee is made fre- 
quently. Fourth, the ready-ground coffee, which almost all places 
use, is usually so packed that much of the aroma formerly quickly 
dissipated is retained. 

If Mr. Malone is old enough to be “‘recollecting”’ the coffee 
that mother used to make some forty years ago, he is right in 
finding a painful contrast between that domestic (or public) 
brew and the best he is likely to find today. For in those days 
(as the leading wholesale coffee merchant in Boston told me) prac- 
tically all the coffee was “Oriental.’”’ It was grown thousands 
of miles away in Java, and other far countries, and (he said) it 
was about four years old when it was roasted and ground in 
America. But in these modern days “almost all’ the coffee comes 
from South America and is from two to four weeks old only, 
when roasted and ground. Certain properties (“‘oils’” I believe 
he said) which, in the Oriental bean, had ‘‘evaporated’”’ are 
present in the South American coffee and impart to it a taste 
which makes it far inferior to the genuine Oriental. I believe 
it is still possible to obtain pure Oriental coffee in one or two re- 
tail stores in the large cities and to those I would recommend Mr. 
Malone. But he need not expect any restaurateur to pay 
the price. As to the “coffee extracts,” those are ruled out by 
their excessive cost. Here and there a lunchroom, which has a 
very small demand for coffee at certain hours, serves a well- 
known brand of powdered coffee, but no one could afford to serve 
it in quantity and regularly. Years ago the Oriental Tea Com- 
pany produced a “condensed coffee’ (in tubes and about the 
consistency of tooth paste), and, as I recall it, it was delicious. 
But a preservative had to be used and the pure-food laws banned 
it. 

I suspect Mr. Malone of one of the most common of all self- 
deceptions, grounded in what was once true, but is true no longer, 
the opinion that any other than home-cooking is inferior, and that 
canned goods and bakers’ goods are vastly inferior to those 
produced at home. Modern food laws, modern methods, higher 
standards, and intense competition have resulted in (in thousands 
of cases) food even better than that served in the average home. 
One may “get tired of eating at restaurants,’ because the sweet 
domestic atmosphere is not present, but if he is still among those 
who consider that most restaurant food and coffee is below par 
he is, I am firmly convinced, the victim of self-deception or 
prejudice. 

The fault, dear Percival, is not in the bean but in our ‘‘beans’”’ 
that we're dissatisfied. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


CHANCELLOR CAPEN’S GREAT ADDRESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The address of Samuel Capen at the recent ceremony at 
Tufts College, reported in your issue of November 19, is one of 
your finest articles for 1938. Indirectly it unconsciously serves 
as an effective reply to the insult directed towards all teachers by 
Owen Washburn on the Reactions page of the issue of November 
5. That no teacher or friend of American ideals in education has 
directly replied to Mr. Washburn is evidence of—what? Don’t 
New England teachers read the Leader? Or are they too meek 
to reply? 

Washburn’s letter, it may be recalled, compared the trustees 
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of a college to the owner of a farm, a college teacher to the owner’s 
hired man, college students to hogs, and the alleged Communism 
taught at Harvard to green and half-rotten fruit. True, he does 
not stress all these elements in his analogy, but they are all there 
by implication. I am not sufficiently informed to comment on 
the fourth point, except to suggest that, so far as it teaches any- 
thing at all, Washburn’s parable suggests that what ought to be 
taught at Harvard is a Communism which is ripe and sound. 
The other three elements of the analogy are all false and all of- 
fensive. 

In October, 1920, at a conference on academic freedom called 
by President Burton of the University of Michigan, William L. 
Abbott, trustee of the University of Illinois, similarly belittled 
and insulted college faculties, and through them all teachers. 
“‘Anyone can run a university,” he is reported to have said, “if 
some one will furnish the money.” (See School and Society, vol. 
11, page 618, and vol. 12, page 445.) His analogy is that of the 
freighting team. The owners are the trustees, the driver is the 
college president, the mules with perhaps an occasional high- 
grade horse are the faculty. Members of the audience reported 
that they could almost hear the crack of the whip. The faculty, 
he asserted, have no choice in the selection of the driver, no 
right to offer advice. 

In rejoinder Prof. Joseph A. Leighton of Ohio State Uni- 
versity denied the analogy by offering another, that of a parlia- 
ment. The trustees are the House of Lords, the faculty the 
House of Commons, the president the Prime Minister responsible 
to the Commons. Since 1920 the tide of public opinion has 
certainly moved with Leighton rather than Abbott, although 
there is no guarantee that it may not change its course, and that 
Washburn may not prove to be a John the Baptist of the gospel 
of fascism in education. But as for me, let there be recorded my 
appreciation for Dr. Capen’s address and especially for his de- 
scription of the role of the college president as reported in the 
second column of his article, on page 1899. May all Universalist 
educational institutions, including churches, be administered in 
the spirit of those words. 

Elmo A. Robinson. 

State College, San Jose, Calif. 


* * 


NOT SHOCKED BY TIGNER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The December 8 issue of the Leader is one of the best—three 
brilliant and instructive articles in a row: “A Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” ‘‘The English Bible,” ‘‘Counting the Cost.’”’ These three 
articles alone are worth a whole year’s subscription to the Leader. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes is a very dear friend of mine, and 
yet I must say that I was not hurt, shocked or dismayed when I 
read Tigner’s criticism (November 19). It was a superb and 
penetrating criticism of a book—not of the man. The New York 
press this week paid glowing tributes to Dr. Holmes as a cru- 
sader—an uncompromising church leader. It is refreshing and 
wholesome to read any articles from the gifted mind of Tigner. 
More power to him! 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*  & 


ANSWERS AN EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an editorial under the heading ‘Dr. Gilroy Tells Us 
Something” the Leader (November 12) says: “If men cannot 
make unreasonable demands upon employers, if they are not 
free to ruin a business by exacting high wages, then freedom does 
not exist.” 

Then we say, if an employer cannot employ guards to pro- 
tect his business, then freedom does not exist. 

If men cannot strike to enforce their demands on employers, 
then freedom does not exist. 

If employers cannot close their plants to forestall a strike, 
then freedom does not exist. 


When men are not free to use their money to influence the 
press, then freedom does not exist. 

When men are not free to remove from their path any one 
who stands between them and their desires, then freedom does 
not exist. 

When men are not free to coerce others to do their will, 
then freedom does not exist. 

The steps are easy, but the same.truth is to be found in each 
of them, and through them all runs a false conception of freedom, 
that it gives license for men to do their will regardless of the 
rights of others. 

There was a time when “there was no king in Israel, and 
every man did that which was right in his own eyes”—would men 
wish for its return? 

Again the Leader says: “The fact is that industrial slavery 
exists in some industries, that it has been ended in other indus- 
tries by laborers uniting their forces. We dislike the methods 
many of these laborers have used . . . . but labor criminals are 
angels of light compared to the kind of men who, ten to one, 
jump on a clean, decent, defenseless citizen, or compared with 
the slinking owners that hire them.” 

This passage shows more bias than one would look to find in 
a religious journal. 

The writer’s sense of right is outraged by a brutal attack on a 
defenseless man, an organizer for C. I. O., by a group of ten men 
presumed to be hired for the purpose by mill owners. 

Did this deplorable event do greater injustice, did it cause 
greater suffering, than has come to hundreds whose only crime 
was a desire to labor undisturbed under conditions they found 
acceptable, who have been met at shop gates and stoned and 
beaten, sometimes killed, by bands of pickets led by thugs hired 
by labor leaders for the work? Does a stone hurled by an “angel 
of light,’’ but with a strong arm and heavy hand, bruise less deeply? 

The labor movement is of necessity a class movement. Its 
original objective was improved conditions for labor in industry, 
and much has been achieved along that line. That its present 
objective includes the domination of industry, and political power, 
is evidenced by the fact that its principal attack is not directed 
against those industries in which “industrial slavery exists’? but 
rather against those where wages and working conditions are 
good, where the crime is ‘‘the open shop.” The closed shop is 
a denial of freedom, it denies the employer the right to employ 
whom he would, and denies the non-union man the right to em- 
ployment. 

How great a step from this to denying a non-Aryan people 
the right to engage in a gainful occupation? 

ISG: 


To have any government we abridge freedom. That is 
right. There is a vital difference between freedom to do an un- 
reasonable thing and freedom to do a criminal thing. To ruinfa 
business by exacting wages that cannot be paid is unreasonable, 
to bribe newspapers or kill enemies or assault labor organizers is 
criminal. This Universalist writes us personally: ‘The number 
of those in the church who believe this man got what he deserved 
is legion.”” That is, large numbers in our churches believe in 
lynching parties—ten men jumping on one, stopping C. .{o. 
organizers by direct action and mob action. It just happens that 
we do not believe in such methods, and if our correspondentfwill 
excuse us, we record our opinion that he does not either. 


The Editor. 


* * 


WE WON’T TELL 


To the Editor of ihe Leader: 
I am sending check for Universalist Leader for the nth time. 
I am not so young as I was when I took it over from the Gospel 
Banner! I pass it on to the younger family. I want to whisper in 
your ear (private) I was ninety-one last August. 
Mrs. M. J. Linscott. 
Nashua, N. H. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 
by Helen Keller 


In these days when war-drums sound 
throughout the world, let us pray that the 
God of light and harmony may open our 
eyes blinded by strife and our ears to the 
song of peace on earth, good-will to men. 
O Lord, in whose countenance is the morn- 
ing of all things made new, shine upon us 
that we may illumine with peace the 
world-home Thou hast given us. 

Remove from us pride of might and ar- 
rogance of possession. Stretch our thoughts 
that we may see the whole earth as our 
country and the inhabitants thereof as our 
neighbors. 

Fill our hearts with love that changeth 
discord to trust. Temper to our good the 
weariness and the broken hopes we cannot 
escape. Pour into us the strength of all 
valiant spirits, put into our hands con- 
structive tasks of peace; let not our striv- 
ing end with condemnation and folly and 
stupidity in high places. Quicken in us the 
will to resist the hysteria that they who 
take the sword raise to turn us aside from 
Thy commandments. 

Give us power to the depth, breadth and 
height of our souls to prevent the de- 
structions we have lived to weep. Out of 
the embers of fires that have scorched 
and blackened Thy kingdom on earth, help 
us create a new order in which men shall 
no more become savages through fear. 
Unite us millions strong against the dark- 
ness of hate, as unnumbered sunbeams 
streaming one way sweeten the sod into 
green ecstasy and fruitfulness. 

* * 


MADONNA OF THE CHAIR 


Probably the best known of Raphael’s 
Madonnas is ‘““The Madonna della Sedia,”’ 
so called because the mother sits in a chair. 
A delightful story is told of the painting of 
this picture. Many years ago there lived 
in a quiet valley in Italy a hermit who was 
greatly loved by all the people round about, 
for he taught them and he helped them in 
sickness and in trouble. His hut was near 
a giant oak tree that sheltered him from 
the sun of summer and the biting winds of 
winter. In the constant waving of its 
branches, too, it seemed to converse with 
him, and so he said he had two intimate 
friends, one that could talk and one that 
was mute. By the one that could talk he 
meant the vine-dresser’s daughter Mary, 
who lived near by and who was very kind 
to him. By the mute friend he meant this 
sheltering oak. 

Now one winter a great storm arose, and 
when the hermit saw that his hut was un- 
safe, his mute friend seemed to beckon 
him to come up among its branches. 
Gathering a few crusts, he went up into the 
tree, where, with hundreds of bird com- 
panions, his life was saved though his hut 
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LIFE IS A FEAST, THEY SAY 


* 
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* Life is a feast, they say: 

* Yet millions of people are born hun- 
- gry and die hungry— 

* And, dying, wonder why they ever 
* had to live. 

* Life is a feast, they say, 

* Yet millions of women pass their 
- years 

* Without seeing a country road or a 
i field of clover. 

* Life is a feast, they say: 

* Yet millions of children, having 
4s glutted their eyes before a bright- 
3 colored Christmas window, 

* Go home, heart-hungry, to a dark 
* corner of a black wall, by Tene- 
* ment Alley. 

* Life is a feast, they say. 

= Thomas Curtis Clark. 

* 

* 
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was destroyed. Just as he thought he 
should die of hunger Mary came to see her 
old friend and took him to her home. 
Then the pious hermit, Bernardo, prayed 
that his two friends might be glorified to- 
gether in some way. 

Time wore on. The hermit died, the oak 
tree was cut down and converted into wine 
casks, and the lovely Mary married and 
became the mother of two boys. One day 
as she sat with her children, a young man 
passed by. His eyes were restless, and one 
might have known him for a poet or a 
painter in whose mind a celestial vision was 
floating. Suddenly he saw the young 
mother and her two children. The painter, 
for it was Raphael, now beheld his vision 
made flesh and blood. But he had only a 
pencil. On what could he draw the beauti- 
ful group? Seeing the clean cover of a 
wine cask near by he drew upon it to guide 
him in his painting. He went home and 
filled out his sketch in loveliest color, and 
ever since the world has been his debtor 
for giving it his heavenly vision. So the 
hermit’s prayer was answered. His two 
friends were glorified together—From 
“Great Artists,” Vol. I, by Jennie Ellis 
Keysor. 

* * 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 


If you have an active group of juniors in 
your church school who wish to develop 
some entertaining project, give them a 
copy of “Fist Puppetry,” by David Milli- 
gan, just issued by A. S. Barnes and Co., 
at $1.50. While the stringed marionette is 
fascinating as a complex piece of handi- 
craft, and is valuable in education where 
several arts and interests are correlated, it 
is apt to require too much prolonged and 
concentrated effort to make and to manipu- 


late to be of great value in religious educa- 
tion, where the emphasis is on the story 
rather than on the technical processes in- 
volved. With the shorter periods of time 
and the limited range of interest which the 
church school pupil brings to the subjects, 
the fist puppet is to be recommended 
above the marionette. The puppet is 
simpler to make, more spontaneous in ac- 
tion, its theater is easier to construct and 
to set up for a performance, while the 
marionette tends to squander the interest 
of the child long before the finished per- 
formance is achieved. 

Mr. Milligan has included a good deal 
of helpful material in-his 125 pages. Other 
books are more comprehensive and more 
detailed, but this lays down basic prin- 
ciples in everything from construction 
and operation of puppet and theater to 
the making of plays, scenarios for ten of 
which are given. Only one, the story of 
“Joseph,” is a distinctly religious play; 
but your group will get the most value 
from developing its own dramas, and those 
outlined serve to show the method. The 
most instructive chapters are on the opera- 
tion of the fist puppet, selecting and adapt- 
ing plays, making costumes, and producing 
the puppet show. Four different types of 
theaters are detailed; and there are prac- 
tical suggestions for scenery. Over fifty 
illustrations, from both photographs and 
drawings, amplify the simply written text. 
If anything is lacking, it is only those little 
tricks of the trade which any intelligent 
group of pupils will thrill to work out for 
themselves. In this book they have the 
necessary information on which to build 
that latest implement of religious educa- 
tion, a puppet show. Don’t let them lack 
the opportunity to enjoy it. 

L. Griswold Williams. 
* * 
THEY LIKE THE HELPER 

A minister in a rural parish in Maine 
wrote recently to Rev. Max A. Kapp as 
follows: 

“We are using The Helper in our adult 
group and find it indeed a helper—no 
casting about for something to fill in the 
time. Usually the time limit finds us in 
the midst of questions and needing to 
carry over to the next session. 

“You editors did a good job. What 
stumps me is where you active pastors 
find time to do that sort of thing. . . .” 

* * 


You can think from now until the crack 
of doom and never act. But if you feel 
strongly enough about a thing you must 
act. (A. Maude Royden.) 


It is not the birth of any man which 
makes his life significant; it is his life 
which makes his birth significant. (Boyn- 
ton Merrill.) 
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THE Y. P. C. U. ALUMNI 


One of the features of the Golden Jubilee 
Convention of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union next summer will be a gathering 
of hundreds of former members who come 
to renew old friendships, to relive their 
own Y.P.C. U. experiences, and to become 
acquainted with the Union as it is today. 
The Executive Board of the National 
Union has appointed an Alumni Commit- 
tee to make the plans for this gathering, 
including the alumni’s part of the program, 
and to secure the attendance of as large a 
number of former Unioners as possible. 
A few members of this committee who live 
in and around Boston met at Headquar- 
ters on the evening of Dec. 8 and discussed 
possibilities and plans. The personnel of 
the committee is now being completed, 
making it a large group representative of 
all sections of the country. and of the 
various periods of Y. P. C. U. activity. 

Several suggestions as to various details 
of the program were made, and others will 
be gathered from many sources. Then out 
of these will grow the actual program of 
Alumni Day at the Convention. Among 
the suggestions already made are an eve- 
ning meeting in the Lynn church on Friday, 
July 7, with an address by some prominent 
alumnus, but with early adjournment to 
allow ample time for visiting. On Satur- 
day morning the principal business session 
of the present-day Y. P. C. U. will be held, 
and many of the alumni will be interested 
to listen and compare today’s convention 
business with that of earlier years. Prob- 
ably there will be no formal program on 
Saturday afternoon, but there is a sug- 
gestion of a tea that will bring former 
Unioners together in informal fashion. 
The Convention banquet will be served 
Saturday evening, and the alumni will 
have a share in this, especially in the birth- 
day-cake ceremonial. Something re- 
sembling an “academic procession’? was 
suggested by former President Louis Annin 
Ames, with former presidents of the Na- 
tional Union leading, followed in order by 
other former members of the National 
Board, State Union officers, local Union 
officers, and others. There may also be an 
alumni procession at another time, arranged 
according to the dates of the earliest na- 
tional convention each one attended, with 
those who were at Lynn in 1889 occupying 
the position of honor. None of these plans 
has taken final shape. 

Another feature of the Convention will 
probably be an historical exhibit of pic- 
tures, documents, and other material, from 
the archives of the Union and the memory 
chests of Unioners everywhere. 

It is obviously impossible to compile a list 
of all former members of the Union, for 
such a list would run into many thousands. 
It is, however, hoped that a list may be 


made up of those who are still active in the 
Church, or who still retain their interest 
although they may be living where there 
is no Universalist church, and of those who 
might be interested in attending this 
Golden Convention. There is no way that 
this can be done in the Y. P. C. U. office or 
at denominational headquarters. No one 
person or small group knows all the names 
that should be included. If such a list.is 
brought together it will be by those who are 
interested sending in their own names and 
those of others whom they know. 

The Alumni Committee, while charged 
with the task of making and carrying out 
the plans for Alumni Day, is eager to have 
all possible help and suggestions from other 
former Unioners. Here are some of the 
items needed: The names and present ad- 
dresses of those who are or might be in- 
terested in attending the Convention in 
Lynn next July; suggestions as to possible 


speakers at alumni meetings, particularly 
on Friday evening; places where material 
that should be included in the historical 
exhibit is available; any features of the 
program that would be enjoyable to the 
alumni as a whole or to any group thereof,. 
such as the famous “‘Harrimaniacs” of the 
Gay Nineties. It is hoped that all Y. P. 
C. U. alumni who see this will co-operate 
by sending in their suggestions at once. 
These will be considered by such members 
of the Alumni Committee as can meet 
from time to time, and there will be general 
correspondence regarding them. Out of 
all this the program and plans will grow, 
guaranteeing a most enjoyable reunion of 
former workers in the Y. P. C. U. 

These suggestions should be sent to the 
chairman of the committee, Rev. Stanley 
Manning, 43 North Beacon Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn., or to the secretary, Mrs. 
Dorothy Macdonald Harrison, 119 Florence: 
Street, Arlington Heights, Mass., or to 
the present secretary of the Y. P. C. U., 
William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ONE DAY AT A TIME 


Sunday had been a wearisome day for . 


the parsonage family with its church school 
classes and two preaching services (fifteen 
miles apart and both nearly fifteen miles 
from home) along with calling in twelve 
country homes, five of which contained 
illness. The speedometer only showed an 
additional seventy-three miles and the 
chronometer had only added fourteen and 
one-half since I started out for the day, 
however, the bed was alluring. Cares and 
problems were fast dissolving into the 
oblivion of sleep. ‘Burr, burr, burr,” yes, 
sure enough the telephone was sounding 
insistently: ‘‘Mr. Smith (mortician) speak- 
ing; been trying to get you for hours; Mr. 
Jones died this afternoon, the family want 
you for the funeral tomorrow at 2.30. 
You'll have to leave by one o’clock.”’ 
Morning dawns all too soon. Toast, egg 
and coffee about ready. Again the tele- 
phone: “You'll have to take that high 
school Bible class this morning; is ill, 
all the other men are out of town. We are 
depending upon you. Goodby.” 
Crunching toast and pondering upon an 
emergency presentation at the weekly 
Bible class period before sixty or more 
high and junior high school students, I 
hear the telephone again: “‘Dis is Reba, 
Mister Jimmins’ cook, he’s done down sick 
an’ wants you-all to come right over an 
see him.” Mr. Jimmins is not connected 
with our church, so I guess it must be 
something concerning the scout troop of 
which he is scoutmaster, and I am on the 
troop committee. 
It now looks as though the Tar Heel 
would not be printed today. 
Maps,'pictures and_all paraphernalia for 
+s 


a lesson in the geography of the Holy 
Land are assembled. Preparation for the 
afternoon funeral is under way. The door- 
bell rings. I find a little fellow about twelve 
years old briskly shivering on the porch. 
“‘Where’s the Lady at?” is his greeting. 
A search reveals “the Lady” is out on 
some errand. The young visitor is urged 
to do his errand in her absence. He has a 
note written by his mother, stating that 
she is ill, unable to work—no fuel, three 
smaller children than this boy, no food, 
no clothing—that she has been told that we 
might help her with some clothing at least. 
This bright-eyed, cheerful lad shows the 
need of clothing and admits he is hungry. 
He has ready, straightforward answers 
for all questions. I telephone to the 
Welfare Department. Yes, they know the 
family is in bad shape but just can’t do a 
thing for them as their means are ex- 
hausted. By this time “the Lady”’ returns 
and our young friend can ‘‘talk to her 
better than the man.” 

“The man” now has seven minutes to 
make his class at the school building, three- 
quarters of a mile away—he made it. 
Then called on ‘“‘Mr. Jimmins’’ to learn 
that his scouts must appear before a Court 
of Honor that night under the direction of 
an adult leader, and he knew of no one else 
he cared to call on. Sure! I will help out. 

A hasty lunch. Only ten minutes late 
in starting for the 2.30 funeral. Thirty 
miles of hard-surfaced road, then fifteen 
back into the countryside through sand 
beds, clay holes and brooks without 
bridges, lined much of the way by stately 
long-leaf pines interspersed with cultivated 
fields still holding the stripped stalks of 
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Among Our Churches | 


Massachusetts Letter 


N November of each year it is the pleas- 
ant duty of the State Convention office 
‘to notify each minister in fellowship in 
Massachusetts that he is expected to con- 
tribute a dollar to the Ministerial Relief 
Fund. This request is a mandate made 
upon us all by the constitution of the Con- 
vention. The request went forth to the 
entire company of 129 persons about the 
middle of November. Within the next 
three weeks, of the 110 ministers in full 
fellowship, sixty-four had responded with 
their payments. Of these, two sent along 
$2 each as is their custom. One sent $5 
and with it the statement that of the dif- 
ferent contributions he makes of a similar 
character no one gives him the satisfaction 
which he receives from his gift to the Relief 
Fund. Of the fourteen men who are li- 
centiates, two have paid, and of the five 
who are not in fellowship but who officiate 
over churches in which Universalists are 
federated or otherwise represented, two 
have paid. In all, at this date (Dec. 8) 
sixty-eight have met promptly their 
obligations. 

These facts indicate the feeling of our 
leaders for this noble Christian enterprise. 
Such a feeling is fully warranted when we 
consider that the Ministerial Relief Fund 
has enlarged by the loyalty of many of 
the churches and the generosity of the 
ministers themselves in the past sixteen 
years from a little above $20,000 to over 
$44,000 at the present time. From the 
income of this fund, by vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Convention, there is 
turned over to the General Convention to 
apply as payment upon the pensions due 
this year the sum of $1,500. There are ten 
ministers eligible in Massachusetts to the 
pension of $160 each, or $1,600 in all. The 
Massachusetts fund pays all but $100 of 
the entire pension requirement. But the 
fund does much more than that. At the 
meeting of the Executive Committee on 
Dec. 6, the sum of $170 was voted as gifts 
at Christmas time to seven persons where 
even these modest offerings are needed and 
will be greatly appreciated. 

For a number of years it has been the 
custom in Massachusetts to ask the 
churches in November, on All Souls Sun- 
day, to give their people the opportunity 
to make a free will offering, large or small, 
to the Ministerial Relief Fund. The in- 
crease in the principal of the fund, as 
would be inevitable, came from these con- 
gregational offerings. This year, at the 
request of the Council of Executives, our 
Convention gave up its All Souls Sunday 
to the presentation of the claims of the 
International Church Extension work. 
The Massachusetts Convention, however, 
through its Executive Committee, has 


moved the day when its appeal in behalf of 
the Relief Fund will be made from the 
first Sunday of November over to the 
month of May. There is, after all, a cer- 
tain advantage in this. The annual meet- 
ing of the State Convention is held in the 
second week in May. The meeting next 
May will be held with the church in Frank- 
lin. The dates are May 9, 10, and 11, and 
on Sunday, May 7, every church of ours in 
Massachusetts will be given the opportu- 
nity to express by its gifts its interest in 
this splendid Christian enterprise. 

We have just read from the news sheet 
of the Arlington church put out by its 
minister, Rev. Robert M. Rice, that on 
Family Sunday, Dec. 18, the church is to 
have the joy of receiving as members the 
family of the new General Superintendent, 
Dr. Cummins. The Cummins family re- 
sides in the neighboring town of Win- 
chester, and the Arlington church is the 
logical place for the family to make its 
church home. What a happy and sig- 
nificant event it would be for a large num- 
ber of others in and about Arlington to 
join with Dr. and Mrs. Cummins in the 
welcome they will receive in the Arlington 
church. 

At the suggestion of the Project Com- 
mittee of the State Convention, of which 
Dr. Huntley is the chairman, another 
series of inspirational rally meetings is to 
be held this winter. Everyone recalls the 
pleasure and profit obtained from the 
rallies held last season, six of them, all 
addressed by Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of 
Providence. There are to be five such ral- 
lies this year and they are coming early in 
the new calendar year. The speaker will 
be Dr. Cummins, General Superintendent. 
He will address all of the meetings, as was 
done by Mr. Perkins last year. The sched- 
ule of places and dates is being prepared 
and will be announced at an early date. It 
is not definitely known what effect these 
meetings had, as a reaction, upon Mr. 
Perkins. We do know what effect his 
visits and acquaintance with him had 
upon us. For instance, it is recalled that 
in some of those addresses he made jocular 
references to his own freedom which per- 
mitted him to render these services across 
the border and a considerable remove 
from the home of his mother. Recently 
it has been learned that Mr. Perkins has 
become a benedict. All of his friends in 
the old Bay State congratulate him and 
her, also. We are, nevertheless, glad that 
we had his useful services last year. 

With full recognition of the damage and 
discouragement done to the church build- 
ings by the hurricane of two months ago, it 
is exhilarating to note in almost every case 
how bravely the people have faced the 


situation and how splendidly the properties 
are being restored. The president of the 
Convention, Mr. Whitney, a construction 
engineer himself, has taken charge of the 
work upon the roof and spire of the old 
Oxford church. An appropriation of $650 
has been made by the Convention to 
make the necessary repairs. The plan to 
make extensive alterations upon this, the 
oldest Universalist church building in 
existence, has not been dropped. The 
restoration project will come later. It is 
simply deferred and the present repairs 
made as a matter of necessity. 

Although the tower and the belfry of the 
Foxboro church are absent in the extensive 
repairs upon that building, it certainly is a 
modestly attractive New England meet- 
inghouse which has come out of the storm. 
The local people have raised in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,400 for the changes and 
improvements. 

Rev. Peter J. McInnes of North Orange 
reports that a new choir of young people 
has been established in the church, and its 
service is greatly enjoyed by the morning 
congregations. 

While North Weymouth and Assinippi 
have not as yet chosen their new pastor, an 
arrangement has been made with William 
E. Gardner, executive secretary of the 
National Y. P. C. U., to be the regular 
supply preacher at North Weymouth. 
Dr. U.S. Milburn is preaching at Assinippi 
upon the December Sundays. It is ex- 
pected that within a few weeks a younger 
minister will be chosen as the leader of these 
promising parishes. 

Rev. George H. Wood was greeted by 
a congregation of 180 at Everett upon his 
opening Sunday, Dec. 4. Both minister 
and people are looking forward to a busy 
and successful season. 

While the Executive Committee of the 
Convention is considering with the Project 
Committee several definite plans of a con- 
structive character which it expects to 
announce and put into operation within a 
few weeks, it is not losing any time in do- 
ing a number of definite things which are 
in line with the proposed schemes of the 
Project Committee. For instance, under a 
competent representative, a careful survey 
is being made in Taunton of the resources, 
the strength, the possibilities, and the 
general feelings of that parish. Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk continues faithfully as the supply 
preacher at Taunton. 

As a closing note, may it be noted that 
from the library of the late Rev. George 
W. Colson there comes a four-volume set 
of Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, issued by 
Scribners. This set of a recognized work of 
authority is in excellent condition and 
would be of value to any minister or theo- 
logical student. Anyone interested may 
speak with the State Superintendent 

Leroy W. Coons, 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has recently been elected president 
of the Rocky Mount City Ministers’ As- 
sociation for the coming year. 


Rev. Hugh S. Tigner of Canton, N. Y., 
and Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Columbus, 
Ohio, have been appointed to represent 
the Universalist General Convention on 
the Youth Commission of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Mrs. Arthur M. Soule, wife of Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule, minister in Marlboro, 
Mass., has been in the hospital for the re- 
moval of a carbuncle from the side of the 
head. 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff preached in the 
Unitarian church of Leominster, Mass., in 
the morning of Sunday, Dec. 4, and at a 
union service in Wakefield in the evening. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Canton, 
N. Y., attended the biennial meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches in Buf- 
falo Dec. 6-9 as the representative of The 
Christian Leader. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., on Dee. 10, 
officiated at the wedding in Washington of 
Miss Margaret Yard, owner and head of 
the Yard Art School, to William Seymour 
Tyler, 3d, assistant director of the Folger 
Library. Miss Yard is the daughter of the 
former editor of The Century Magazine. 


Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, according to 
the Tar Heel Universalist, delivered a 
series of six powerful sermons at Outlaw’s 
Bridge, N. C., Nov. 8-13. Attendance 
jumped from sixty-five to 155. 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., read the paper and led the discus- 
sion at the December meeting of the minis- 
ters of his city. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached at 
Grove Hall, Boston, Dec. 11, in the morn- 
ing in place of Dr. Bissell, who is still ill, 
and the same evening at the East Boston 
church. 


Dr. Robert Cummins preached the ser- 
mon at the morning service of the Second 
Unitarian Society of Brookline, Dec. 11. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington 
was in Boston Dee. 15-16, making arrange- 
ments to move from Washington after his 
last service there Jan. 8. 


Dr. Lalone on Dee. 14 spoke for the 
editors of the Boston religious weeklies at 
the annual dinner of the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation, which owns and supports Zions 
Herald. The dinner was held at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston. 


Rey. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
has been appointed by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare as chairman of the 
Educational Committee in connection with 
the matter of increased appropriations for 
the work with children who are state wards 


to be requested from the coming legislature. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah Cleg- 
horn are among the members of his com- 
mittee. 


Massachusetts 


Canton.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pastor. 
Attendance at Sunday services is in- 
creasing. The recent fair and entertain- 
ment was a great success. Two one-act 
plays, “Sudden Recovery” and ‘Mrs. 
Bouncer’s Lodgers,’’ were presented to a 
large audience Dec. 7, the pastor, his two 
sons and their wives being in the cast. 
Mr. Dowson has been appointed chaplain 
to the Masonic School of Instruction for 
this district. He preached the sermon at 
the union Thanksgiving service, held in 
the Congregational church. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. On Oct. 27 the women served 
a supper, followed by an address given by 
Dr. John Ratcliff. A Hallowe’en party for 
the church school was given on Oct. 31. 
On Nov. 18, a supper was served for the 
officers and teachers of the church school. 
Miss Harriet Yates was the speaker. This 
church was represented at the recent meet- 
ing of the East Boston Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies, when Miss 
Alfreda Mosher, of the International In- 
stitute, was the speaker. During December 
Sunday evening union services are being 
held in this church with these speakers: 
Dec. 4, Dr. Leroy W. Coons; Dec. 11, Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone; Dec. 18, Dr. Rob- 
ert Cummins; Dec. 25, East Boston Young 
People’s Council. 

Amesbury.—Rey. C. L. Eaton, pastor. 
Congregations are steadily increasing. 
The. Ladies’ Circle has planned a Christ- 
mas supper and party for Dec. 22. After 
the first of January our Sunday services 
will be held in the smaller room at the 
front of the building. On Sunday, Dec. 4, 
Mr. Eaton took four of the young people 
to Haverhill to attend the Y. P. C. U. 
rally, at which the speaker was William 
Gardner, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional YB. Cs UW: 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. Each Wednesday evening an in- 
formal discussion meeting is held in the 
parlor of the church. The subject is ‘““The 
Church and You,” and anyone is welcome 
to bring his problems to be\ considered. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. The annual fair and chicken-pie 
supper held by the Ladies’ Union added 
nearly $250 to its treasury. Plumbers 
have installed three new radiators in the 
church vestry, supplying a much needed 
addition of heat units. The Y. P. C. U., 
now having twenty members, is planning a 
Christmas night candlelight service. Dur- 
ing the service the beautiful Hunt me- 
morial window in the chancel will be flood- 
lighted from outside. 


Quebec 


North Hatley.—Rev. Robert L. Weis,. 
pastor. Among those present at a recent: 
successful supper and entertainment were 
the local Roman Catholic priest and a 
number of his people. He said that be- 
cause Mr. Weis and many Universalists 
had attended a Catholic supper recently 
he was pleased to reciprocate. Father 
Fernald went to North Hatley from Rock 
Island (across the border from Derby Line, 
Vt.), and once said to Mr. Weis, “If all of 
the Universalists are as good as Mr. Conk- 
lin they must be very good people!”’ 


Rhode Island ~ 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Henry H.. 
Schooley, pastor. Damage to the church 
caused by the hurricane amounted to $250,. 
and repairs have already been started. 
The Y. P. C. U. recently held in the church 
a union meeting of several of the young 
people’s organizations of Providence. Dr. 
Henry C. Guinta, pastor of the Sweden- 
borgian church, gave his well-known lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Cycle of Life,” illustrating it 
by five paintings of unusual beauty. The 
union received for the second year the 
banner for having the second largest num- 
ber of members present at the Y. P. C. U. 
dance held at Peabody. The Mediator 
League and Ladies’ Sewing Society have 
voted to unite their organizations. The 
pulpit of the church was occupied on Nov. 
13 by Adjutant H. Weatherly, divisional 
secretary of the Salvation Army, who spoke 
on some little known phases of the Salva- 
tion Army work. The Mediator Fellow- 
ship has elected Clayton Chace president. 
At the November meeting the membership 
was divided into two teams, George 
Weeden and Ernest Hopkins captains. The 
teams will endeavor to enlist new members: 
and at the end of the year the losing team 
will serve a supper to the winners. Ken- 
neth Dale, secretary of the Pawtucket 
Y. M. C. A., spoke to the men’s fellowship 
on “Consumers Co-operatives, America’s. 
Way Out?” A spirited discussion followed 
the address. On Nov. 14 the annual meet- 
ing of the church was held. The business: 
session was preceded by a roll call supper. 
James S. McMahon was elected president 
of the board of trustees in place of Joseph 
H. Davie, who was forced to resign because 
of ill health. Clayton T. Chace was 
elected financial secretary, and Earl P. 
McCallum trustee. Elected as deacons 
were Joseph H. Davie and Edward J. 
Dutton. Warren C. Glanvill was elected 
Sunday school superintendent. The treas- 
urer’s report showed all bills paid. The pas- 
tor displayed a map of the city of Provi- 
dence, showing by thumbtacks black and 
green just how scattered our congregation 
is, and how many active and inactive 
members we had this year compared to 
last. The record showed fifteen of the in- 
active members of last year now active, 
and five active members inactive, due 
either to indifference, death or moving. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Herbert W. Gates retired in October as 
General Secretary of the Division of Chris- 
tian Education in the Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational-Christian 
Church. Dr. Gates has given many years 
to this office and to the field of religious 
education. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, III. 

Rev. Morley R. Hartley is minister of 
the Universalist church in Galesburg, III. 

Rev. Rol W. Benner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Riverside, Cali. 

Dorothy Lee is the pen name of a promi- 
nent liberal minister. 

Rey. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., is minister of 
the Universalist church in Pawtucket, R. I. 

Rey. Robert C. Dexter is director of the 
Departments of Social and Foreign Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Rufus Jones is emeritus professor of 
philosophy at Haverford College. 


* * 


CAPE COD CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Cape Cod 
Conference of Unitarian, Universalist, 
and Other Liberal Christian Churches was 
held in the Universalist-Unitarian church 
of Yarmouthport, Mass., November 15. 

Rev. George B. Spurr led the opening 
devotions and welcomed the assembly of 
about sixty friends. 

Encouraging reports were heard from the 
delegates as to their church achievements 
and plans. Mrs. Roger Wood and Rev. 
and Mrs. D. C. McMillan spoke for Barn- 
stable; Dr. Minnie Buck for Chatham; 
Dr. Ward for Orleans; Miss Jones for 
Provincetown; Rev. J. M. Trout for Sand- 
wich; Mrs. Rowe for Brewster, and Rev. 
G. B. Spurr for Yarmouthport. Rev. Carl 
G. Horst of Brewster was chairman. 

Informal, open discussion was enjoyed on 
the theme of the conference: ‘““How Make 
Liberal Christianity Effective Today?’ 
Mr. Trout presided, and suggested three 
questions for our thinking: (1) What is 
Liberalism? (2) What is the Mission of Lib- 
eralism Today? (3) How make it more 
effective? 

Dr. William Wallace Rose, pastor of the 
Universalist church of Lynn, the confer- 
ence speaker, assisted with the discussion, 
and agreed that every one of us must 
combat every condition wherein the sacred- 
ness of human personality and freedom of 
living are violated. He reminded us that 
the Kingdom of God must be built by us, 
the children of God. He advised that we 
give more attention to Jesus, the greatest 
liberal of all time. Jesus’ greatness in 
human relationships was due, he said, to 
this: “You couldn’t make him hate.” This 
must be true of us, or we shall fail and 
perish, said Dr. Rose. 

After a brief recess supper was served 
by the Alliance of the Yarmouthport 


church, with Miss Mary Knowles as chair- 
man. President Erastus Bearse of Chat- 
ham presided over the business meeting. 
Contributions were voted to the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, the Ameri- 
can Friends Spanish Child Feeding Mis- 
sion, the Church Committee for China 
Relief, and the American Committee for 
Refugees from Germany. 

Mr. McMillan reported on the proposal 
of the Southern New England Council of 
Churches, calling for our sharing in the 
work of the regional counselor. The con- 
ference voted approval of the plan and 
recommended that each church wishing 
to affiliate with the council elect a member 
for the standing committee. 

The following are the new officers of the 
local conference, as suggested by the nomi- 
nating committee: Mrs. Tingley, chair- 
man; Mrs. William Rowe, Brewster, presi- 
dent; Rev. Carleton Fisher, Provincetown, 
first vice president; Rev. John M. Trout, 
Sandwich, second vice president; Rev. 
George B. Spurr, Yarmouthport, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The evening devotional service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Fisher and Dr. Rose then 
delivered the conference address on ‘‘The 
Three Points of Effective Churchmanship.”’ 
He told how Nehemiah was able to lead 
the discouraged people of Jerusalem to re- 
build the walls of their city, because he 
was deeply religious, with a confidence in 
God’s help; he had a deep concern for the 
downtrodden people of Israel, which made 
him feel that he was greatly needed; and 
he had faith in himself and the people he 
was leading. Likewise we may build anew 
the walls of ‘‘the city of God” by putting 
true worship first in our churches; by being 
genuinely sympathetic and friendly with 
all; and by having a driving sense of mission 
founded on a passion to make love and 
goodness prevail in our lives and in the 
world, and an unfailing faith in the divine 
spirit of God in every human being. 

Mr. McMillan closed the conference 
with a prayer of consecration. 

* * 


W. M.N. A. 
(Continued from page 1546) 
tobacco plants or dry brown cornstalks. 

The “preacher” was there before the 
hour set for the service, but some relatives 
were not. Therefore, we must wait their 
arrival. Service began at 3.15. The last 
bunch of autumn flowers was placed on the 
filled-in grave at the foot of the “big oak” 
and the last strains of ‘‘“Some Day We’ll Un- 
derstand” were fading with the descending 
sun over the branches of the sturdy tree 
when the belated relatives arrived. 

The town clock was declaring the hour 
scheduled for the scout meeting when the 
Nash slowly nosed her way into the traffic 
of Main Street. Court of Honor concluded, 
boys dismissed; arrived home with thought 
of supper uppermost in mind, to find a 
house full of the boys and girls of the junior 
class of the Red Hill Sunday school with a 


few adults assisting them in a general 
good time with games and refreshments. 
Ten-thirty—brief devotions, good nights 
are exchanged, they are gone. 

The bed was just as alluring as the night 
before. As I settled into that good old 
New England featherbed I could not help 
wondering if our little caller of the morning 
was any less cold and hungry than he had 
been the night before; if the seven aching 
hearts of that fatherless home among the 
pines had received any balm of hope from 
my presence and effort at sympathetic 
words. Twelve measured “booms” glided 
into the room astride the dancing moon- 
beams announcing the closing of this and 
the beginning of another day. Yes, 
another day. What shall I do with it? 
Maybe I will work on next Sunday’s ser- 
mon. Maybe I will—print the—Tar 
Heel. Maybe—I — will—sleep may- 
be—I am—asleep. 


Ordell E. Bryant. 
Clinton, N.C. 
* * 
BENJAMIN C. MARSH SPEAKS TO 
UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS 


Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary 
of the People’s Lobby, Washington, D. C., 
was the speaker at the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting Monday, Dec. 5. Mr. 
Marsh spoke on “Where Is America 
Headed?” He feels strongly that America 
is in real danger of going fascist. He criti- 
cized the national administration for its 
policy of restricting production in the face 
of human needs, saying: ‘‘We must face the 
fact that if we want to have people em- 
ployed, Government must collect most 
ground rent, so that the land hog won’t be 
the chief beneficiary, and must own the 
chief means of production, distribution and 
exchange.” 

* * 


PROGRESS IN NEW HAVEN 


A member of the First Universalist 
Society of New Haven, Conn. (Church of 
the Messiah), wrote recently a personal 
letter to the editor in which the following 
paragraph occurs: ‘‘The two young men, 
post graduate students of the Yale Divinity 
School, who had assisted Dr. Fischer for a 
year before his death, are now carrying on 
faithfully, preaching good sermons and 
attending to the pastoral duties.”’ 

After conference with a committee ap- 
pointed by the society, Hon. George E. 
Hall drafted resolutions upon the work of 
Dr. Fischer which were transmitted to the 
Leader. These resolutions are to be en- 
grossed, made into a booklet and presented 
to Mrs. Fischer. 

After referring to Dr. Fischer’s ‘“‘life of 
untiring industry in the service of the 
Master and the ministration of the Gospel 
among his fellow men,” the resolutions 
continue: 

Whereas: He had been pastor of this 
church for thirty-two years, and by his 
able exposition of the Gospel, his tireless 
service to his church and its members, and 
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to others, not of this fold, of whatever race, 
creed or color, and his enthusiastic partici- 
pation in all movements for the better- 
ment of this community and its inhabi- 
tants, he exemplified the highest type of 
Christian ministry; and 

Whereas: We rejoice in his consecrated 
life as a most loyal servant of Christ, and 
are desirous of expressing ourselves as one 
group sharing in a common sorrow; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That we 
will ever be thankful for our years with 
him, and that although we mourn his pass- 
ing, we do so not without hope of a glori- 
ous reunion in the world hereafter. 

* * 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY JAN 8 

(Continued from page 1522) 
and the prophets of all the earth, it must 
rest upon the infinite power of every man 
to grow into the likeness of the Divine. 
Once more we lift our faith in man’s ca- 
pacity for righteousness above: the mass 
organizations of greed, and the propaganda 
of falsehood, and the hurricane of hate 
which bedevil our times. 

Some of our members dwell bravely in 
the black shadow of fear. We extend to 
them our understanding, our prayerful 
sympathy, and our agonized yearning that 
from the troubles of the present they may 
emerge into the day their hearts desire. 
We suffer with them, for their bonds are 
ours. 

The teaching of universal brotherhood, 
and its translation into deeds, is our high 
calling. Our teaching must be strong with 
the mighty strength of truth. Let us put 
aside all needless philosophical disputation 
and all that dwarfs and dims our message, 
and deeply consecrate ourselves to creating 
the spirit of love throughout the world. 

Louis C. Cornish. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1938 
Previously reported .............. 1,253 
‘Boston, Grove Halls ee...) oe 1 
‘BellyillesOhio: see Ae ee 2 
Caledonia Ohio ss tee st ae te at 
Lota Ah cot ee ee, ee 1,258 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 465. Marlboro, 
Mass., 1. Lowell, Mass., Grace, 1. Total, 


A467. 


* * 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE MEETS 


A supper meeting of the Boston Branch 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Thursday, Dec. 8. Speakers were 
Rev. Dale DeWitt of Hollis, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the national U. F. S. J., and Mrs. 
Caroline L. Davis, of the Birth Control 
League of Massachusetts. 

Mr. DeWitt said that the matter of 
primary importance is the safeguarding of 


democracy on this continent, which will be 
seriously threatened if fascism gains a foot- 
hold either in Canada or South America. 
He asked that all work together towards 
avoiding this eventuality. He considered 
democracy as “‘lost’’ in Europe today and 
painted a gloomy picture of the Germany 
emerging into the fourth Reich, a Reich 
more to be feared than any that has gone 
before because dominated by youth who 
have known no other training than that of 
Hitler. The plight of the Jews under this 
Reich, he predicted, would be worse than 
ever, amounting to massacre. 


Mrs. Davis, of the Birth Control League, 
outlined the history of the League and 
spoke of the misrepresentation with which 
it is confronted. Many are under the 
impression that it is endeavoring to abol- 
ish the family, whereas its efforts are di- 
rected towards the creation of better, not 
fewer, children. It is the intention of the 
League to bring two test cases: one of a 
physician giving contraceptive advice to 
a woman whose life would be endangered 
in the case of pregnancy, and the other 
the sale of contraceptive books to test the 
‘freedom of the press.’ In the event of 


Recommended Gift Volumes 


An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 


Eighth Annual Volume 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


Christmas Stories, Articles, 


Photo- 


graphs, Art Reproductions, Poetry, Carols, 
Legends, and Yuletide Observances—all 
these are skillfully woven together, pro- 
ducing not only an amazing value for 
$1.00 but a gift much appreciated and 
long treasured by anyone and everyone in 
the home. Zona Gale, Eveleen Harrison, 
J.B. F. Hallock, Elsie Singmaster, Grace 
Noll Crowell, Carl Sandburg, are the 
literary contributors. 


Seventy-two pages, 10 1-2x14, en- 
closed in pictorial gift box 


Gift Edition, paper cover, $1.00 


Christmas in Many Lands 


Christmas 


IN MANY LANDS 


A Real Gift for Groups or Classes 


32 pages of beauty 


It would be hard to find a more de- 


"NOM Pee! ANTINAS WHECENS 2 


AER 


lightfully different gift for friend or class 
members—and at the cost of little more 
than a greeting card. Interesting Christ- 
mas observances, stories, poems, photo- 
graphs, carols; all illustrated in many 
colors. Included this year is the Elsie 
Singmaster historical story of the Landing 
of the Swedes in America. Size, 10 3-8x 
13 3-4. Complete with presentation en- 
velope. 


35 cents each, postpaid 


$3.00 per dozen, postpaid 


Also available, 1937 edition Christmas in Many Lands. Price 35 cents amet 
Order of . 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street z <j 


- Boston, Massachusetts | 
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these cases being unsuccessful, an attempt, 
Mrs. Davis said, will be made to change the 


existing laws. 
M.A. P. 


Obituary 


Mrs. John C. Soley 


Mrs. Geneva (Davidson) Soley, of 482 Lebanon 
Street, Melrose, Mass., died suddenly Monday, 
Nov. 14, of a cerebral hemorrhage. She was born 
in Boston, the daughter of David G. and Christie 
Bradbury Davidson. She lived in East Boston for 
a few years, where she taught in the kindergarten 
elass of the Universalist church, moving to Melrose 
in 1895, where she taught in the public schools up 
to three years before her marriage in 1906. 

She belonged to a number of organizations and 
was always a zealous worker in all good causes, 
though handicapped many years by ill health. 
She will be greatly missed. 

Besides her husband she leaves one sister, Miss 
A. Grace Davidson of Melrose. Her father, David 
G. Davidson, was for many years an employee of 
the Universalist Publishing House. 

Services were held in the Universalist church 
Thursday, Nov. 17, conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
L. C. Nichols, who also officiated at the committal 
service at Wyoming Cemetery. 


‘ Notices 
UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 


Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 
_ * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 

Dec. 19—Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superintend- 
ent. Subject: “Program and Policy.” 

Jan. 9—Dr. Emerson H. Lalone. Subject: 
“Books.” 

Jan. 23—J. Theodore Whitney, president Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. Subject: “The 
Layman Looks at the Ministry.” 

Dee. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Preachers 


Dec. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 

Dec. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .. .. $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. .. 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


l/ The Corveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Now is the time to buy 
Christmas Books from your own 
Publishing House. All profits go 


to denominational purposes 


The Christmas gift your friend will 
enjoy — a year’s subscription to 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“It is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 
believe that it has . . . somehow or other reached final truth. ... It 


may be worth while . . . to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. . .. The students of the period . . . had begun to lose the zest 
which comes when one is faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. . . . Hardly had this eminent 
Victorian scientist closed his lips when Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 


to dissolve before their eyes.” —W. W. Cook. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TeU..BaE3S 


COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


A unique institution -- a university college -- combining the ad- 
vantages of small classes and individual instruction with a rich and 
varied educational environment 


Located in one of the greatest educational centers of America. 


For information, address the Dean of the following departments : 
Liberal Arts, Jackson College for Women, Engineering, Religion, Graduate 
Studies, Medicine, Dentistry, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
dicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies Me 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


pe 


Pat had failed to turn up at work the_ 


day before, and the-foreman wasn’t too 
pleased with him. 

“Look here, Pat,’”’ he said. “I want to 
know why you didn’t show up yesterday.” 

“Ah, now,” said Pat sorrowfully, “I 
was so ill I couldn’t have worked to save 
my life at all.” 

The foreman thought he had got him. 

“Then how was it I saw you going past 
on your bicycle?” he snapped. 

Pat looked deeply injured. 

“Sure,’’ he said, softly, ‘‘that must have 
been when I.was going in a hurry to fetch 
the doctor.’—Capper’s Weekly. 

oe * 


Mr. Perks decided to give himself a 


. present. 


“T want a pair of spec-rimmed horni- 
cles,’ he told the proprietor of the shop 
he entered, “I mean sporn-rimmed spec- 
tacles—er—I ought to say heck-rimmed 
spornacles.”’ 

“T know exactly what you mean,” said 
the shopkeeper. ‘“‘Mr. Johnson, show 
Mr. Perks some rimmed-horn hectacles.”’ 
—Chicago Daily News. 

* 


* 


” 


A dog-lover had presented a puppy to a 


friend who called up in a few days, all dis- ° 


tress and excitement. 

“Oh,” she wailed. “Skippy has chewed 
off. the «corner of our best Oriental rug. 
What shall I do?” 

“Never mind,”’ answered the dog-lover, 
soothingly. “If it’s real Oriental the 
colors. won’t. harm him.’”’—M/inneapolis 
Journal. 

* * 

“T’ve an invention at last that will mean 
a fortune!” 

“What is it this time?” 

“Why, it’s.an extra key for a typewriter. 
When you don’t know how to spell a word, 
you hit that key and it makes a blur that 
might be an ‘e’, an ‘a’, or most anything 
else.” —Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Big-Game Hunter: “Oh, yes, I’ve been 
nearly eaten by lions many times, but life 
without a little risk would be very tame.”’ 

Little Man: “I agree! Many times 
when the weather has seemed doubtful I 
have deliberately gone without my um- 
brella.””-—Toronto Globe. 

* * 

Father: “What do you want now? 
Haven’t I just set up your husband in 
business?”’ 

Daughter: “Yes, but Harry wants you to 
buy him ase BT ae 5 a 

* 

“Father brought me a Rubens from 
Europe.” 

“How splendid! What horsepower?”’— 
The Collector. 

® * 

Weare all manufacturers . . . . making 
good, making trouble, or making excuses. 
—Exchange. 
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Christmas 
Gift Books 


Rachel Field 


25 gS TPM 


Dr. Bradley Remembers . —. 
Francis B. Young 


Wisdom’s Gate ‘ 
Margaret A. Barnes 


The Start of the Road 
John Erskine 


A Guide to Understanding the Bible: | 
é Piety Emerson Fosdick . 


Mr. Popper’ s Penguins , . 


Richard and Florence Atwater 


©The Story Shop 
Mary Odell 


Child’s Gra 2 4 
™ ~ Mrs. Leatham and Dr. Claxton 


The Great Story 


“T love the Clitistmastider fies yee: , 
I notice this each year I live; 
I always like the gifts I get 
But how I love the gifts Ty give ! sh 
€ mae Wells 
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The Universalist Publishing Houses 


16 Beacon Street “+ = = Boston, Massachuse 
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